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“APPLES OF GOLD” 


WE ARE GRATEFUL to our contributors for their part in presenting 
this new journal to the public. Perhaps we have not yet achieved 
the norm which we hope to follow in future issues. A note of six 
typewritten pages should not necessarily be a broad topic reduced 
for the occasion to a smaller form. It can be a single idea, pungent 
and full of implications which may arouse resentment in certain 
scholars but which will start others in a new direction. We wouid 
welcome contributions of this kind. Contributors may not think 
like me and thee, but the essential factor is that they are thinking. 
It is good that a brief note does not lend itself to the piling on of 
excessive bibliography, an endless rehash of what others have 
failed to solve effectively. 

If ROMANCE NOTEs is to meet a need it should give special at- 
tention to the young scholar. As long as a publication list is de- 
manded of the young man and young woman seeking a new 
position it should be made less onerous for them to express them- 
selves in print. That does not mean we must reward poor thought 
processes, bad English, and lack of basic training in scholarship; 
but we should show an interest in the younger people. Older 
scholars ought to be proud to find themselves in a journal beside 
their recent students, instead of preferring to be “crowned” in 
picked garlands of scholarship. 

We salute our readers and contributors. May we have a long 
and active association together. 
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THE VIMONT CHOUANS 
By Epwarp B. Ham 


i i ed 


DESPITE AVAILABLE CoPIEs in the Lovenjoul collection at Chan- 
tilly and in the British Museum, a badly neglected but significant 
Balzac edition is that of Les Chouans published by Charles V:- 
mont (2 vols., Paris, 1834). To be sure, numerous readings from 
this text are included by Maurice Allem in the variants for his 
1952 edition of the novel, but hitherto the only comments of 
consequence about Vimont are by Maurice Serval (Autour d’un 
roman de Balzac—les Chouans [Paris, 1921], pp. 52-54) and 
by Etienne Aubrée (Balzac a Fougéres—les Chouans |Paris, 
1939], pp. 181-185). 

In her otherwise meritorious Study of the Variations between 
the Original and the Standard Editions of Balzac’s “Les Chouans” 
(Chicago, 1923), Helen E. Barnes (Mrs. J. F. Wodrada) limits 
her inquiry to differences between the 1829 Camel printing and 
Edition définitive (XII [1870], 1-310: referred to here as 
EDéf). Relying only on Serval, she dismisses Vimont with a 
quick comment that it incorporates the “great majority” of Bal- 
zac’s post-Canel changes (p. 4). Serval went further, however, 
qualifying as “infimes” the later revisions in Furne (Comédie 
humaine, XIII [1845], 2-290): EDéf and Conard (XXII 
[1920], 3-383) are, of course, in close agreement with Balzac’s 
annotated F'urne. Actually, direct inspection of the editions them- 
selves’ shows that Vimont, by including about two-thirds of Bai- 
zac’s rewriting, is an indispensable intermediary in Chouans tex- 
tual evolution. 

Publication of Vimont was reported July 5, 1834, in Bibliogra- 
phie de la France. Its preface has been fairly well collated against 
the Canel version by Aubrée, op. cit., pp. 187-191. The original 
32 chapters of the novel proper occupy pp. 13-393 of vol. I and 
pp. 1-364 of vol. II: the break between the volumes occurs in 
Conard, p. 197, between lines 25 and 26. 


1. The two-volume Werdet edition of 1836 is an identical reprint (pagina- 
tion included) of Vimont: copies are at Chantilly and in the Bibliothégue 
Nationale, yet Werdet was missed by Allem (09. cit., p. 24). In this connection, 
cf. Roger Pierrot in Honoré de Balzac—Exposition ... pour le centenaire de 
sa mort (Paris, 1950), p. 42, entries 150-151. 
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It is well known that under the direction of the late E. Preston 
Dargan (+1940) many commendable dissertations at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago dealt with Balzac’s revisions. The Evolution 
of Balzac’s “Comédie humaine” (Chicago, 1942), skillfully edit- 
ed by Bernard Weinberg, represents the final fruition of Dargan’s 
quarter-century of graduate teaching. Some of the Balzac topics, 
to be sure, were treated prematurely: in particular, Miss Ethel 
Preston’s conscientious Recherches sur la techniques de Balza: 
(Paris, 1927), about linking characters, should have been de- 
ferred until separate studies of all the stories with such personages 
had been completed. Miss Barnes’s monograph would have gained 
if a copy of Vimont or Werdet could have been consulted. Con- 
sequently, as there has been no important study since 1923 about 
Balzac’s 1829-1845 reworkings of Les Chouans, some notes about 
his Vimont text are in order. 

By way of illustration, Miss Barnes reproduces 150-odd pas- 
sages which point up the variations between Canel and EDéf. 
More than half of these (cf. pp. 15-34) are typical examples of 
Balzac’s meticulous concern for style; about 65 per-cent of the 
retouches first materialize in Vimont. Of greater interest are the 
28 more salient variations discussed by Miss Barnes in her con- 
cluding chapter (cf. pp. 47-66). Additions making for increased 
emphasis on character traits (Marie de Vernevil, madame cu 
Gua, Corentin) were almost invariably included as early as Vi- 
mont, but changes as to motivation usually did not occur until 
Furne. A few passages may be cited in which Vimont occupies an 
intermediate position: 

(1) Canel I, 54: Gérard voulut répondre, afin de continuer une 
conversation féconde en nouvelles politiques dont le commandant 
paraissait taire une partie; mais un signe de Hulot arréta sa 
langue, et ils regardérent tous les trois Marche-a-terre.—Vimont 
I, 57: Gérard voulut répondre, afin d’apprendre toutes les nou- 
velles politiques dont le commandant paraissait taire une partic; 
mais un signe de Hulot lui imposa silence, et tous les trois se mi- 
rent a regarder Marche-a-terre.—Conard 25: Gérard, que son 
grade, supprimé depuis, rapprochait de son chef, voulut répondre, 
et demander toutes les nouvelles politiques dont une partie était 
évidemment passée sous silence; mais un signe de Hulot lui 
imposa silence; et tous les trois ils se mirent 4 regarder Marche- 
a-terre. 

(2) Canel II, 31: Cest peut-étre mademoiselle de Verneuil! 
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—mais pourquoi n’a-t-elle pas de poudre?—Vimont I, 202: Ce ne 
doit pas étre mademoiselle de Verneuil.—Conard 98: Ce ne doit 
pas étre mademoiselle de Verneuil; mais une fille envoyée par 
Fouché. 

(3) Canel II, 61 does not have the passage.—Vimont I, 227: 
Peut-étre est-ce une de ces mauvaises créatures 4 |’aide desquelies 
Fouché veut s’emparer de vous!—Conard 112: C’est une. . . de 
vous, et la lettre qu’elle a montrée est donnée pour requérir 
les Bleus contre vous. 

The Vimont edition appeared just as Balzac was beginning 
serious development of his linking- or reappearing-character tech- 
nique, but the Chouans revisions of 1834 show as yet only minor 
concern with this preoccupation. Ten future reappearers are first 
created in Canel: Beau-pied (= Jean Falcon), Corentin, madame 
du Gua, maréchal Hulot (brother of the sickly Hulot d’Ervy in 
Cousine Bette), Marche-a-terre (= Pierre Leroi), Alphonse de 
Montauran (= le Gars), Pille-miche (= Jean Cibot), Marie 
de Verneuil and her father and brother. Balzac’s labored identi- 
fication of madame du Gua with Henriette de La Chanterie of 
Lvenvers de Phistoire contemporaine (cf. Vimont 1, 324; Conard 
160, 410; Barnes 40) has been frequently criticized, but the fact 
remains that a linking character was explicitly intended. On the 
other hand, Balzac’s “real”? madame du Gua Saint-Cyr and her 
son in Les Chouans (cf. Conard 111, 113) are not reappearers. 

Le Gars is not introduced by name until Conard 66 (Vimont I, 
141). Also, Balzac has his hero pass himself off as “vicomte de 
Bauvan” (Furne 100, 101; Conard 132, 134), an alias which 
replaces the “marquis de Marigny” of Vimont I, 268, 270 (simi- 
larly, Canel II, 108, but the second passage is absent at II, 109). 
The name “Bauvan” recurs occasionally in other novels (Hon- 
orine in particular), but the relationships among persons thus 
identified have been left vague by Balzac. The actual comte de 
Bauvan in the Chouans story is never given a name in Camel, but 
first receives identity in Vimmont 1, 378 (= Conard 188): he is 
the only reappearer created in Vimont. 

With one exception (comte de Fontaine = “Grand-Jacques”; 
cf. Le bal de Sceaux), other Chouans linking characters post-date 
Vimont, and all of these first enter the story in Furne. Minor 
personages, mentioned but having no réle in the novel, include 
Contenson, the father of Victurnien d’Esgrignon, Ferdinand, 
the father of Henri de Lenoncourt, a prince de Loudun, Nicolas 
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de Montauran (brother of le Gars), les Troisville. None of these 
appear in Canel or Vimont, except that the latter text (II 107, 
201) brings in a “marquis de Navailles” who subsequently be- 
comes the elder duc de Lenoncourt (Furne 190, 227; Conard 
251, 300). Miss Barnes (pp. 40, 43) lists Blanche de Castéran 
as a reappearer: this is incorrect, although the surname “Cas- 
téran”, like “Uxelles” (which, in Furne 219, replaces the “Ro- 
han” of Vimont II 180), is familiar to devotees of the Comédie 
humaine. Perhaps the personnages de liaison introduced in Furne 
(cf. pp. 39, 46-47, 290) should include a baronne de La Chan- 
terie, who, in the first two editions (Camel I, 118, 140; Vimont 
I, 110, 131), was presumably the unnamed mother of madame 
du Gua: the reference in the final sentence of the novel (Furne 
290, Conard 383; not in Canel or Vimont) is doubtless to Hen- 
riette de La Chanterie. 

The chevalier de Valois, originated in La vieille fille (1836), 
enters Les Chouans in Furne 50, but has no counterpart in Canel 
or Vimont. Canel I1, 176 and Vimont I, 334 mention an anony- 
mous contrabandist; Camel III, 23-24 and Vimont I, 393 refer 
to an unnamed marquis; in Furne (126, 149) these two indi- 
viduals become Flamet de La Billardiére (from Les employés, 
1837). Three minor persons in Canel and Vimont are subse- 
quently fused into the comte de Fontaine: d’Autichamp (Vimont 
I, 141), marquis de P . . . (Vimont I, 338), de Chatillon 
(Vimont I, 390-393). In reverse sense, the chevalier de Renty 
is eliminated from the novel after Vimont, to be replaced by no 
fewer than three characters: major Brigaut from Pierrette 
(1840), the father of Calyste du Guénic from Béatrix (1839), 
Rifoél du Vissard from L’envers de Phistoire contemporaraine 
(part I, 1842). 

The introduction of du Vissard is a help for unity in the 
Chouans story; he is mentioned at the following points: 











Canel Vimont Furne Conard 
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In the first of these passages, Canel and Vimont read “le garde- 
chasse,” and Furne “Brigaut”; at this point the character does 
not become du Vissard until EDéf 149 (this introduction of 
Rifoél is inappropriate, like naming the drunken doctor “Bian- 
chon” in La peau de chagrin |Furne XIV, 45]). It is only in the 
next-to-last of the du Vissard references above that Vimont 
varies from Canel: the chevalier de Renty becomes anonymous 
(II, 181). Corresponding to Conard 233, 284, 383, Vimont has 
nothing; corresponding to the four mentions in Furne 210, Vi- 
mont reads either the historical “Cottereau” or merely the “con- 
trebandier”, but “Longuy” (also historical) in the three remain- 
ing passages (F'urne 211-212). 

In forming his Vimont revisions, Balzac has followed a pat- 
tern consistent with his procedures in many other novels. The 
1834 edition of Les Chouans is an excellent example of his cease- 
less strivings toward firmer phrasings and clearer narration, and, 
accordingly, a landmark in the record of his first literary success. 

University oF MICHIGAN 
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GIONO AS A PACIFIST 
By Maxwe tt A. SmiTH 


a 


JEAN GIoNo entered the first world war as a member of the 
Mountain Infantry early in 1915. As he wrote in his first auto- 
biographical novel Jean le bleu, “Il me fut facile de partir a 
la guerre sans grand émoi, tout simplement parce que j’ étais 
jeune et que, sur tous les jeunes hommes, on faisait souffler un 
vent qui sentait la voile de mer et le pirate.”* He underwent 
almost four years of heavy fighting, his unit the sixth company 
had to be refilled a hundred times, and with his captain and one 
private he was one of only three survivors of the original group. 
As he tells us many years later in Refus d’obéissance, he re- 
ceived no war decorations nor any promotion from the rank of 
private second class—possibly because in order not to kill any 
one he always mounted to the attack without a gun or with one 
which he had rendered harmless. His only wound was a slight 
burn on his eyelids from gas, for which he was sent to a hospital 
in England where he helped an English officer, blinded by the 
same gas, to escape from a burning building. Though Giono in- 
sists that he was constantly a prey to fear in the trenches, he was 
decorated by the English government for this act of courage in 
saving his comrade. From his demobilization in 1919, Giono 
carried on his campaign against war with every one, his own 
family, his friends and his enemies, even at the risk of being 
called a communist and losing his humble position as bank clerk. 
His first published work dealing with the subject, however, was 
his great war novel Le grand troupeau published in 1931. 

The most epic scene in this book, one of the most powerful 
and moving passages Giono has ever written, is the opening 
chapter in which he sees streaming through the little Provencal 
town the apparently endless procession of sheep, whose young 
shepherds had been summoned to war, and whose two old shep- 
herds are compelled to drive them down from the cool, green 
mountain pastures where they would have passed the summer 
to the hot, dry corrals of the valley. Flecked with dust and sweat 
under the blistering sun, their hides cracked and bleeding, the 


1. Jean Giono, Jean Je bleu (Paris: Editions Bernard Grasset, 1932), p. 
313. 
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vast herd excites deepest compassion as it plods valiantly forward. 
Especially poignant are the remorse and pity of the old shepherd 
who implores one of the farmers to keep his wounded ram and 
nurse it back to health; Robert Brasillach has called this farewell 
of the shepherd to his ram as beautiful as that of Cyclops to his 
beast in Canto nine of the Odyssey.” Compelling in its own right 
for its epic evocation, this picture of the demoralized flock is, cf 
course, symbolic in the highest degree of the book’s theme, for it 
reminds us of that other herd of helpless men dragged off to the 
fatigue and suffering of war. 

Many critics have found the remaining scenes, which alternate 
between the front line trenches and the rustic background far 
to the rear, too episodic and disconnected for the technique of 
the novel. The propaganda purpose of the author is perhaps a 
little too evident here. Horrible indeed are some of the battle 
scenes, with rats and vultures eating human flesh, but it is only 
fair to mention likewise episodes of quiet pathos, such as the 
fraternal watch kept by Joseph for a day and night over his 
dying comrade while awaiting the ambulance which did not come, 
or the understanding which springs up between Olivier and an- 
other peasant soldier through their concern for the tree whose 
bark the horses were nibbling. 

If the war scenes seem inferior in artistry to those described 
for us by Duhamel in Vie des martyrs and Civilisation, the epi- 
sodes dealing with pastoral life in the rear, however, represent 
Giono at his best. Unforgettable in its simple pathos is the wake 
or vigil held by the neighbors for the widow whose husband lay 
dead on some distant battlefield. It is those at home who feel the 
cruelest effects of the war; the wives and fiancées who watch 
daily for the visit of the mayor’s messenger announcing fatalities, 
the school teacher who dismisses her little flock the day she learns 
of her brother’s death, the harrassed draft board which has to 
accept the epileptic lad because he possesses the requisite weight 
and height. 

Louis'de Mondadon writing in Etudes has called this novel a 
triptych, with the caravan of the great herd forming the center 
piece, and on the two side panels, scenes of war and of the coun- 
tryside.* To my mind it would be more accurate to think of the 

2. Robert Brasillach, “Batailles dans la montagne,” Action Francaise, 7 
octobre (1937). 

3. Louis de Mondadon, “Le grand troupeau,” Etudes, 5 juillet (1932). 
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descent of the sheep as the prologue, followed by the war itself 
with its contrasting scenes of carnage and rustic life and con- 
cluded by an epilogue in which we see the return of the old 
shepherd to reclaim his ram, once more vigorous and healthy. 
This visit of the shepherd coincides with the birth of a son to 
Madeleine and her regained soldier Olivier. When the old shep- 
herd causes the ram to breathe upon the new-born babe, so that 
he too will be “un qui méne, un qui va devant, non pas un qui 
suit”, and wishes him all true blessings, this novel which begins 
with an ominous symbol and contains so many scenes of sorrow 
and bloodshed ends with a lyric paean of hope for the future. 

Although Giono’s next book, the semi-autobiographical Jean 
le bleu, discusses the war only in its final chapter, this contains 
some of his most violent denunciations of war. As Henry Peyre 
has said, “Jean le bleu receives its full significance from the last 
chapter on the tragic massacre that buried the rosy dreams of his 
adolescence.”* When Giono had returned on leave from Verdun 
in 1916, his mother asked him to brace himself to receive the 
tragic news of the death of his best friend, Louis David. To 
understand the bitterness of Giono’s protest against war it is 
necessary to recall that his pacifism here is based not on abstract 
moralizing but on the anguish of his own personal loss. What 
saddens Giono most of all is not his friend’s death but the futility 
of his sacrifice. Giono’s pacifism is far removed from the non- 
resistance of a Gandhi. 

“Ah ! S il fallait défendre des riviéres, des collines, des mon- 
tagnes, des ciels, des vents, des pluies, je dirais : D’accord, cest 
notre travail, battons-nous, tout notre bonheur de vivre est la. 
Non, nous avons défendu le faux-nom de tout ¢a. Moi, quand 
je Vois une riviére, je dis riviére; quand je vois un arbre, je dis 
arbre; je ne dis jamais France. Ca n’existe pas. Ah! Comme je 
donnerais tout entier ce faux-nom pour qu’un seul de ceux qui 
sont morts, le plus simple, le plus humble vive. Rien ne peut étre 
mis en balance avec le coeur d’un homme.” 

Giono’s Refus d’obéissance, published in 1937, consists of two 
parts: an article against war written for the magazine Europe 
in 1934, and four unpublished chapters from Le grand troupeau. 
In the article Giono insists that although twenty years have gone 

4. Henri Peyre, The Contemporary French Novel (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1955), p. 134. 

5. Jean Giono, Jean le bleu, p. 302. 
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by he, like all survivors, still bears the mark from those four 
years of war. What disgusts him above all with war is its im- 
becillity. Here for the first time we find Giono’s identification 
of war with the capitalistic system, out of which he thinks it 
springs. As for the four chapters originally intended for Le 
grand troupeau, | cannot agree with Professor Peyre that they 
are any more horrible than those in the novel,° and the gener« 
impression which they would seem to leave on the reader is 
rather that of the terrible monotony and fatigue inherent in war. 

From 1935 to the outbreak of World War II, Giono was pre- 
occupied with the growing tyranny of the three dictators, Musso- 
lini, Hitler and Stalin and with the conviction that Europe was 
being led inexorably to the precipice of a second world war. In 
1938 he published two short volumes: Précisions, in which he 
seems to withdraw his earlier attack on capitalism when he states 
that the liberation of the proletariat will come from the impossi- 
bility of wars rather than the end of the wars from the liberation 
of the proletariat; and Lettre aux paysans, in which he bids the 
peasants to become conscientious objectors in order to starve out 
Parliaments and General Staffs. 

In his last and most important message before the outbreak 
of the war, Poids du ciel, also published in 1938, it is not capital- 
ism but the factory which is the chief offender, for Giono realizes 
that to destroy capitalism while keeping the factory would only 
create State Capitalism. Alert to the perils from the three dicta- 
tors, Giono holds the first world war responsible for all the 
political and social upheavals then menacing the world and sees 
life on the farm as the only hope for his generation. On Sep- 
tember 11, 1938 at the time of Munich Giono signed with Alain 
and Victor Margueritte a telegram to Daladier and Chamberlain 
asking them to save the peace. To his disappointment André 
Gide and Roger Martin du Gard refused to sign, while congratu- 
lating him for his courage. 

In July, 1939 he launched his last appeal against war in his 
preface to the bock Carnets dz moleskine of his friend Lucien 
Jacques. In 1943 Maurice Wullens in the pro-Nazi magazine 
Jeune Force de France accused Giono of having abjured his 
pacifist principles by supinely responding to the mobilization 
summons and joining the army at Digne on the sixth day of the 


6. Henri Peyre, The Contemporary French Novel, p. 135. 
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mobilization. The actual circumstances as related by Giono’s 
biographer Pugnet seem to have been as follows. When the 
mobilization order was given, Giono remained at home until the 
gendarmes came to arrest him and take him to Digne. “The 
Colonel in charge did not want to accept this man who was quiet 
but full of subversive ideas. ‘Let him stay at the hotel’, he said, 
‘and do anything he wants to so long as he does not set foot in 
the barracks.’ ”’ Then the propaganda service asked Giono to 
write pacifist tracts for distribution over Germany. Giono re- 
fused unless these could be dropped all over Europe. An invi- 
tation to dinner by the Prefect of the Basses Alpes had no effect 
on Giono’s obstinacy and the ministry in a fit of anger sent Giono 
to prison in Fort Saint-Nicholas in Marseille where he spent 
several weeks in the dark in solitary confinement on a bread and 
water diet, before being liberated two months later after protests 
from André Gide, the Queen Mother of Belgium and students 
of Yale University. 

Throughout the war years Giono lived quietly at home. It 
must be said that he did not display any particular heroism, re- 
fusing to join the resistance movement from fear of reprisals on 
his wife and daughters. Despite accusations later made against 
him, he did not at any time accept offers from the Nazis to col- 
laborate, always finding some pretext of illness or the like, he 
told me, to put them off without bluntly refusing. It is true 
that in 1943 he allowed the publication of his book, Triomphe 
de la vie praising the role of artisans as opposed to that of factory 
workers. Yet though this may have seemed to fit in with the re- 
actionary ideas of Marshal Pétain, it had been written much 
earlier and was merely a sequel to his eulogy of rustic life in 
Les vraies richesses. On the other hand according to his biogra- 
pher Romée de Villeneuve, Giono advised young labor draftees 
not to leave for Germany and put one of his farms at their dis- 
posal.® He also rendered many services to Jews, such as keeping 
in his house their dangerous packages and papers. 

After the liberation, the countryside around Giono’s home 
underwent several months of communist domination, and Giono’s 
life was in real danger. To save his life he was put in prison at 

7. Jacques Pugnet, Jean Giono (Paris: Editions Universitaires, 1955), pp. 
23-24. 


8. Romée de Villeneuve, Jean Giono ce solitaire (Paris: Les Presses Uni- 
verselles, 1955), p. 160. 
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Digne by his best friend, where he thoroughly enjoyed his in- 
carceratiun since he was given permission to cut wood for exercise 
and to receive packages from home. During the serious illness 
of his mother he was even allowed to return home under the 
surveillance of guards who apparently enjoyed this experience 
so much that when his mother was better and it was time to re- 
turn, it was Giono himself, as he said to me with a smile, who 
had to escort his guards back to prison. When the communists 
were ousted a few weeks later, Giono was promptly freed without 
even coming to trial. 

Whether or not we agree with Giono’s pacifism, we cannot fail 
to admit that he has remained consistent throughout his lifetime 
with the principles in which he believes. 

University oF CHATTANOOGA 
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THE CIRCLE AS A SYMBOL OF THE ABSURD 
IN “LES JEUX SONT FAITS” 
By Wituram H. Baskin, III 
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A FINE EXAMPLE of Jean-Paul Sartre’s dramatic talent is his work 
Les jeux sont faits (The Chips Are Down). Originally conceived 
as a film scenario, this piece employs the cinematographic tech- 
nique of the “flash-back.” In Monsieur Sartre’s work, the scene is 
set in an industrial sector of Paris. The episodes shift from the 
street, to the apartments of the protagonists, back to the street, 
into the shop which is the vestibule of the Sartrian Inferno and, 
finally, to the circular dance floor in the public park. 

The situation of this play centers around the simultaneous 
death (by murder) of two persons totally unknown to each 
other. The ghosts of these two protagonists (Eve Charlier and 
Pierre Dumaine) are directed—by different routes—to the Im- 
passe Laguénésie. They are registered there in the great Book 
of the Dead, meet and realize (or so they believe) that they 
were made for each other. They are given a reprieve of twenty- 
four hours to return to life on the condition that they realize this 
love in the allotted time. In returning to life they retain the 
knowledge of life after death as they had occasion to observe it. 
Should they succeed in falling in love within the twenty-four 
hours, they will be granted life. If not, they must return forever 
among the shades. 

Shortly after their return to life Eve and Pierre meet and 
through their choices to devote their energies to personal inter- 
ests (his to his actions in the labor union, hers to her sister’s 
welfare), they gradually lose their chance to gain love and life. 
By not accepting their liberty, they lose in the game where the 
chips, in advance, are already down. 

It is evident here that Jean-Paul Sartre considers the ehsurde 
an aspect of of our very condition and that, at least in Les jeux 
sont faits, it is impossible to change this condition. Throughout 
his play Sartre reminds the protagonists of this; and the senti- 
ment of the absurdity of existence is represented by a circle, the 
symbol of zero, the vicious circle of life and death and the round 
in which man sings and struts himself into oblivion. 
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It is of interest to examine the frequently recurrent image of 
the circle as Monsieur Sartre uses it to represent this concept of 
the absurd in The Chips Are Down. First of all, at the moment 


when Pierre is shot and falls from his bicycle, Sartre writes: 

Le corps de Pierre est étendu au milieu de la route, 4 cdté de sa bicyclette 
dont la roue avant continue de tourner dans le vide.! 

Immediately afterwards some laborers rush up, and 

Bientét, un cercle d’hommes se reserre autour du corps étendu.? 

Here, then, is this symbol of the absurd announced early in the 
play in the circle of workmen and the wheel of the bicycle turn- 
ing in the void. 

When Pierre arrives at the shop in Agony Alley (I’Impasse 
Laguénésie)* to register in the great Book of the Dead, he meets 
the old woman seated at the desk: 

Digne et corpulente, avec son face-a-main, la vieille dame est assise devant un 
énorme registre ouvert, sur lequel un gros chat noir est couché en rond.* 

Once again this circle, this absurd zero, is there to remind Pierre 
—who certainly represents mankind in general—that the absurd 
is ever present, even in death. Sartre repeats the circle of men as 
a symbol of the absurd at the moment when he shows us Eve, 
who has come out of the shop, walking through the streets. She 
passes a strong-man who is lifting weights in a sidewalk demon- 


stration: 
Un cercle de badauds entoure un hercule de féte foraine. 


Just as Pierre had been “warned” of the absurdity of existence 
by the figure of the cat, so Eve (who had been poisoned by her 
husband, André) moves through an ambience of absurdity in her 
symbolic representation of woman in general. 

Upon arriving in the park where they sit down at a table near 
the open-air dance floor, Eve and Pierre are again reminded of 
the absurd when she invites him to dance with her. They dance 
for a moment but are incapable of feeling the warmth of their 
bodies. They dance in a circle on the circular dance floor, and Eve 
already begins to sense that she has met Pierre too late. 

When the protagonists return to Agony Alley to request their 


5 


1. Les jeux sont faits (Paris: Editions Nagel, 1947), p. 25. The turning 
bicycle-wheel represents here the spinning of the wheel in roulette and 
relates to Sartre’s title and to the croupier’s cry. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Note parallels between Laguénésie and “I’agonie” and “agoniser.” 

4. Les jeux sont faits, pp. 38-39. 5. Ibid., p. 50. 
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reprieve of twenty-four hours, they find once again the cat coiled 


in a circle on the old woman’s desk: 

Le chat est installé sur le registre comme 4 son habitude.® 
The old woman reads the provisions of the reprieve and points 
to the alarm-clock at her side, the face of which reminds the 
couple of the zero of the absurdity of existence, while its circling 
hands suggest once more the absurd circle of man’s reckoning of 
time: 
Puis elle désigne sur son bureau un réveille-matin: —Si dans vingt-quatre 
heures, c’est-a-dire demain 4 10h 30, vous n’y étes pas parvenus. . . . Pierre et 
Eve fixent avec angoisse le réveille-matin.” 
The two shades now return to life, and the scene shifts back 
to the original shooting of Pierre. The circle of workmen and 
the bicycle are seen again: 
Sur la route de banlieu, la roue de bicyclette de Pierre continue lentement 4 
tourner. Pierre est allongé sur le sol, entouré des ouvriers.® 

Arising from where he had fallen, Pierre goes to Eve’s apart- 
ment for their first rendez-vous in life. When he enters Eve’s 
room, the symbol of the absurd is given this time by Lucette, 
Eve’s sister: 

Pierre et Eve sont trés prés Pun de l’autre. Lucette reste un instant étonnée, 
puis se reprend et se dirige vers une autre porte en décrivant un cercle.® 

Soon thereafter Pierre and Eve return to the dance floor in 
the park where in death they had tried to feel the warmth of 
their bodies. But even in life the warmth of love seems to be 
lacking for this couple. 

Later when Pierre leaves his house for the labor union meet- 
ing, he looks up at the clock-tower, and the hands of the clock 
indicate 9:40. There remain only fifty minutes of the reprieve. 
The dial of this clock corresponds to the dial of the alarm-clock 
on the old woman’s desk earlier and again represents the circle 
of nothingness. 

The scene now shifts to the office of the Chief of the Militia, 
and the order to destroy Pierre is given by telephone. As for 
Eve, she arrives at the Charlier apartment to inform her sister 
of André’s dishonesty and of his political associations. Eve takes 


6. Ibid., p. 94. 

7. Ibid., p. 97. Sartre was evidently fascinated by time and by clocks. He 
repeats this symbol on at least three other occasions in the course of the play. 

8. [did., p. 102. The still-turning wheel indicates once more that, without 
Pierre’s knowing it, “les jeux sont faits.” 

9. Ibid., p. 114 
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a ring of keys from André’s pocket and hands them to Lucette: 
Elle se penche, et prend dans la poche d’André un trousseau de clefs.—Alors, 
Lucette, va chercher les lettres qui sont dans son secrétaire. Elle tend le trousseau 
a sa soeur, mais celle-ci ne bouge pas.!° 

The circle of absurdity is represented in this ring of keys. At the 
same moment another circle is presented as the scene shifts back 
to the meeting where Pierre now is, in a building surrounded by 
a circle of policemen: 

Deux cars bondés de miliciens arrivent 4 toute vitesse et stoppent devant le 
hangar. Un flot de miliciens se répand aussitét et cerne la batisse.! 

Since time is running out for Pierre, Sartre again uses the face 
of a clock to represent this vicious circle of the absurd. Every- 
thing has been spoiled, and Pierre is shot while trying to make a 
last telephone call to Eve. A stray bullet smashes the clock on 
the wall of the meeting room: 

Autour d’eux, leurs compagnons toussent; certains s’arrétent de tirer pour frotter 
leurs yeux. Une balle fait éclater la pendule électrique, dont les aiguilles in- 
diquent 10h 30,4 

The hour of the reprieve is up. Eve hears the fatal gunfire 
through the receiver and collapses, dead, as Lucette and André 
look on. 

Now that Pierre and Eve are dead “pour de bon,” they return 
to the park and the dance floor. They encounter with her lover 
a young drowned girl whom they had met while standing in line 
to register the first time they came to Agony Alley. When the 
young girl asks how to find the Impasse Laguénésie . . . 

Avec un sourire, Eve indique la laiterie dévastée: —Allez danser ensemble. 
Et si vous ne vous étes pas trompés, tout d’un coup, elle sera 14 . . .18 

It is the moment when Pierre and Eve must separate, for the 
two lovers are not allowed to remain together in Sartre’s Hell. 
They have failed in their efforts to return to love and life even 
when given a second chance, and by their choice they have spoiled 
their chances of ever finding love: 

Lentement, leurs bras retombent, ils se détournent, et ils s’en vont, chacun de 
son cété. Et la-bas, sur la piste désolée, les deux jeunes gens s’enlacent et com- 
mencent 4 danser pour essayer de revivre . . .14 

Thus, for Sartre, the round of existence, this vicious circle, 
continues. It is the dance of life and the dance of death—both 
leading to nothingness. There is the further frustration that, even 


10. Ibid., p. 184. 
11. Ibid., p. 186. 12. Idid., p. 189. 
13. Ibid, p. 194. 14. Idid., p. 195. 
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though the dances lead to nought, man must choose and try. Yet, 
in trying, man knows in advance that it is impossible, that one 
does not relive his life, that the choice is always the wrong one, 
and that the chips are already down on the gaming table of 
existence. Man can do nothing to rise above this paradox and 
enigma. He is constantly reminded of his situation, for every- 
where about him there exist symbols which serve to impress upon 
him this zero, this circle, this round of existence—producing in 
existentialist man the sentiment he has of life’s absurdity. 
Miuusars CoLLEGE 








HOLBACH ACCORDING TO GOETHE 
By Cart Hammer, JR. 


DOLL LLP PRD OO 


SOON AFTER its appearance in 1770, Goethe read Holbach’s Sys- 
téme de la nature. In 1812, while composing his autobiography, 
he attempted to recapture his early impressions of that treatise.’ 
Several diary notations attest his re-reading the Systéme, bor- 
rowed from the Weimar Library.’ 

The unflattering commentary in Dichtung und Wahrheit has 
been cited by many as Goethe’s definitive estimate of Holbach; 
among those who adduce it without qualification is Lord Morley.° 
For Max Cushing it is a salient example of “the romantic re- 
action which . . . obscured the clarity” of eighteenth-century 
philosophical issues.“ W. H. Wickwar considers Goethe’s un- 
sympathetic attitude the first manifestation of a far-reaching, 
usually little suspected, influence of Holbach’s materialism in 
Germany.” 

Even Pierre Naville, who partially analyzes this “jugement 
sommaire” by Goethe and suggests that it contains “probablement 
plus de Poésie que de Vérité,” likewise overlooks the lapse 
of time between 1770 and 1812.° As Hippolyte Loiseau remarks, 
Goethe scarcely indicated in his later years what he thought about 
the Encyclopédie and its authors.’ Holbach is no exception: the 
statements concerning his book must be understood in their con- 

1. Goethes Werke, Weimarer Ausgabe (Weimar, 1887-1919), XXVIII 
(Dichtung und Wahrheit), 68£f.; cited as Werke, 

2. Entries in the diary are dated Oct. 25, Nov. 4 and 9. Goethe kept the 
book from Oct. 23, 1812, until Aug. 26, 1813. (See Elise von Keudell, Goethe 
als Benutzer der Weimarer Bibliothek, Weimar, 1931, p. 128, no. 796, which 
reads: “[Holbach, Paul Heinrich Dietrich Baron v.:] Systéme de la nature... 
par Mirabaud. Partie 1. 2. Londres 1781.”) 

3. John Viscount Morley, Diderot and the Encyclopaedists (London, 1878, 
1923), Il, 160f. 

4. Baron d@’Holbach: A Study of Eighteenth Century Rationalism in France 
(New York, 1914), p. 58. 

5. Baron @Holbach: A Prelude to the French Revolution (London, 1935), 

» 1ESs 
6. Paul Thiry @Holbach et la philosophie scientifique au XVIlIle siécle 
(Paris, 1943), p. 323; cited as Naville. 

7. Goethe et la France: ce qwil en a connu, pensé et dit (Paris, 1930), 

pp. 151f. 
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text, namely, Goethe’s account of his youthful development as 
a poet until his going to Weimar in 1775. The passage in question 
may be summarized as follows: 

Generally indifferent toward the quarrel of the philosophes 
with the priesthood and toward the official burning of books in 
France, Goethe and his student friends at Strassburg were im- 
pelled by curiosity to peruse Holbach’s sensational work. Rather 
than dangerous, it seemed to them “so grau, so cimmerisch, so 
todtenhaft,” that they shuddered as if beholding a specter. Ev- 
erything was said to be of necessity, and hence there was no God; 
whereupon they asked why He could not also exist necessarily. 
None of them finished reading it, being disappointed in their ex- 
pectation of new light on nature, their idol. Prepared for a highly 
unorthodox book, unacceptable to Church and State, they hoped 
it might worthily have stood the test of fire. Instead, they had 
a hollow, empty feeling “in dieser tristen, atheistischen Halb- 
nacht ..., in welcher die Erde mit allen ihren Gebilden, der 
Himmel mit allen seinen Gestirnen verschwand.” For them, the 
writer failed even to present vividly his cosmos evolving from 
matter in motion. Knowing apparently as little as they, he sought 
to transform what seemed higher than nature (or a higher nature 
within the same) into a material, cumbrous nature, in movement 
but without direction and form. Consequently, they became averse 
to philosophy, especially metaphysics, and turned all the more 
passionately to living knowledge and experience, to action and 
creative writing.® 

While thus essaying to conjure up his early, unfavorable re- 
action to the Systéme, Goethe tells nothing of its contemporane- 
ous effect on him in 1812. This is his last known utterance con- 
cerning Holbach, and nothing indicates that he was acquainted 
with any of the other works. Goethe’s first mention of the Sys- 
téme, however, dates from a time shortly after his initial reading, 
ie.. in a review of Wetzel’s translation of Holland’s criticism, 
written for the journal Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen in 1772.° 
He wonders that the widely-read Holland seemed not to know 
what Voltaire had written against Holbach’s theory. Approving 
Wetzel’s having translated the Systéme to accompany Holland’s 
text, Goethe criticizes the German for resorting to invectives 
against the French instead of observing the fairness of Holland, 


8. Werke, XXVIII, 68-71. 9. Werke, XXXVII, 259, 
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adding: “Man muss niemanden, der zu irren scheint, Gefiihl 
fiir Tugend und Rechtschaffenheit absprechen” (ibid.). These 
words, obviously referring primarily to Holbach, indicate that 
Goethe, though at variance with the point of view, nevertheless 
assumes that the author is sincere. 

Had the mature Goethe arrived at a general appraisal, it 
might well have been appreciative of Holbach the man, whom 
René Hubert describes as “ni sans grandeur, ni sans mérite.”'” 
Naville argues that a better acquaintance with Holbach’s life 
would perhaps have caused Goethe to write more sympathetically 
than he did.” Such knowledge of his sometime fellow-country- 
man can be taken for granted. He undoubtedly learned much 
about Holbach from Grimm personally, as well as from the 
Correspondance littéraire (which he reread in 1812), Rousseau’s 
Confessions, and the memoirs of Morellet and, especially, Mar- 
montel.’” Holbach’s friendship for and affinities with Diderot” 
must have appealed to Goethe; likewise, the baron’s Maecenas- 
like role in regard to the philosophes (especially the famous 
dinners), his great erudition, and his noted library. Officially 
long occupied with mining and perennially interested in the sci- 
ences, Goethe should have esteemed Holbach as a translator of 
German works on mineralogy, chemistry, and glassmaking. Both 
were eager students of art as well as natural history and inveter- 
ate collectors in those fields. Also, the two shared a lifelong ad- 
miration for England and the English. 

Finally, in such an apergu as he accorded to many French 
writers, Goethe would assuredly have dealt more impartially 
with the logic of the Systéme. His fundamental error of inter- 
pretation, Naville insists, was that he saw in Holbach’s theory of 
motion “une pure géométrie épicurienne”; with his analysis 
thus distorted in principle, his objection does not carry much more 
weight than Voltaire’s.* Actually, Goethe offers no systematic 


10. D’Holbach et ses amis (Paris, 1928), p. 47; cited as Hubert. 

11. Naville, p. 322. 

12. See Marmontel, Mémoires (Paris, 1804), I, 326f., 358; II, 306f. 

13. Cf. Arthur M. Wilson, Diderot: The Testing Years, 1713-1759 (New 
York, 1957), p. 176. 

14. Naville, p. 322. Voltaire’s chief discussions are in vol. II of the 
Dictionnaire philosophique, i.e., CEuvres complétes, éd. Moland (Paris, 1877- 
1885), XVIII, 97-106 (‘Causes finales”) and pp. 357-383 (“Dieu, Dieux”), 
specif. sect. iv (“Du Systéme de la nature”), pp. 369-376. 
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refutation comparable to those of Voltaire, Frederick the Great, 
and Holland. We can only conjecture how far a more searching 
examination might have overcome the misapprehension that Na- 
ville attributes to Goethe. Certainly, he would have discovered 
numerous congenial ideas—if not in the conception of a universe 
without God, at least in the moral sphere. He would have rec- 
ognized a multiplicity of influences, some of them long current: 
classic, French, English, and that of Spinoza,” a significant force 
in his own evolution as a poet and thinker. If Goethe insisted 
upon the Divinity and future life rejected by Holbach, he joined 
him in the conviction, characteristic of the Enlightenment, that 
man should joyfully accept existence on earth and, while making 
the most of his opportunities here, be mindful of the well-being 
of others. This ideal he reaffirmed in old age through the cen- 
tenarian Faust. 

In conclusion: Goethe left no adequate evaluation of Hol- 
bach, whatever the reason may have been. We can regret his 
omission; to disregard that fact results in an injustice to both 
Goethe and the author of the Systéme de la Nature. 

Louisiana STaTE UNIVERSITY 


15. Cf. Ira O. Wade, The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of 
Philosophic Ideas in France from 1700 to 1750 (Princeton, 1938), passim 
and (regarding Spinozism) p. 269. See also Hubert, p. 74, and Virgil W. 
Topazio, D’Holbach’s Moral Philosophy (Genéve, 1956), pp. 14, 27-86. 
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A NOTE ON CORBIERE AND LAMARTINE 
By ALBert SONNENFELD 
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TRISTAN CORBIERE’s devastating parody of Victor Hugo’s “Oce- 
ano Nox” in the poem “La fin” has attracted much critical at- 
tention, but the attack on Lamartine in Les amours jaunes has 
been completely neglected. Whereas Corbiére attacked Hugo 
stylistically for his unrealistic and inflated treatment of life at 
sea, he uses a more directly polemical approach in deriding 
Lamartine as the proponent of tearful Romantic sentimentality. 
During a trip to Italy in 1870, Corbiére met a self-proclaimed 
“son” of Lamartine at Sorrento.” The obvious commercial moti- 
vation of this choice of “father” led the poet of Les amouss 
jaunes to attack both Romantic Italy and the very fabric of La- 
martine’s poetry in a vicious parody, “Le fils de Lamartine et 
de Graziella,” to which Corbiére added as epigraph the most 
blatantly sentimental passage from Lamartine’s Graziella: 
C’est ainsi que j’expiai par ces larmes écrites la dureté et l’ingratitude de 
mon coeur de dix-huit ans. Je ne puis jamais relire ces vers . . . sans me hair 
moi-méme; mais les 4mes pardonnent Ja-haut. La sienne m’a pardonné. Par- 
donnez-moi aussi, vous!!! J’ai pleuré. 
(Lamartine.—Graziella.—1 fr. 25 c. le vol.) 
This expression of self-pity, worth one franc, twenty-five cen- 
times according to Corbiére, proves that Lamartine is indeed 
effeminate and that the so-called son could not really be Ais son, 
“Le fils de Lamartine! / Si Lamartine eit pu jamais avoir un 
fils!” The youthful maiden whom the amorous Romantic poet 
claimed to have seduced actually remained virgo intacta: 
—Et toi, Graziella . . . Toi, Lesbienne Vierge! 
Nom d’amour, que sopran’il a tant déchanté! . . 
Nom de joie! ... et qu’il a pleuré—Jaune cierge— 
Tu n’étais vierge que de sa virginité! 
Corbiére’s instinctive dislike for the sentimental religiosity of 
Lamartine’s Graziella leads him to compare the repentant poet’s 
voice to the soprano of a choir boy, or perhaps of a castrato. 
1. See for example, Jean Tenant, Sous le Lalcon de Prudent-Moderat 
(Paris, 1930), p. 35. Also G. M. Turnell, “Introduction to the Study of 
Tristan Corbiére,” Criterion, XV (April 1936), 393-417. 


2. Léon Durocher, “Corbiére 4 Capri,” Le Fureteur Breton (June-July 
1912), pp. 169-174. 
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Lamartine’s tears of guilt are a candle lit at the church altar. 
The birth of the son of Graziella must have been a miracle, 
“Conception trois fois immaculée .. . / D’un platonique amour. 
...” But the very existence of a claim that Lamartine did in fact 
have a son forces the reluctant Corbiére to admit ironically that 
even a fictitious offspring would be more masculine that the poetry 
of the Méditations: 

—Pour toi: c’est ta seule oeuvre m4le, 6 Lamartine, 

Saint-Joseph de la Muse, avec elle couché, 

Et Paidant 4 véler . . . par la grace divine: 

Ton fils avant la lettre est congu sans péché! .. . 

Hidden behind these direct personal attacks on Lamartine is a 
parody of his poem “Le premier regret” from the Harmonies 
poétiques et religieuses. Lamartine’s poem opens with a lyrical 
evocation of Italy: 

Sur la plage sonore ot la mer de Sorrente 

Dérovle ses flots bleus au pied de Poranger. 

Il es. prés du sentier, sous la haie odorante, 

Une pierre petite, étroite, indifferente 

Aux pas distraits de ]’étranger.® 

And Corbiére replies: 

A Vile de Procide, ot la mer de Sorrente 

Scande un flot hexamétre 4 la fleur d’oranger, 

Un Naturel se fait une petite rente 

En Graziellant YEtranger. . . . 

Unable to accept the poetic “plage sonore,” Tristan insists on 
giving the precise location of his encounter with the supposed son 
of Lamartine. The Sea of Sorrento ripples in the hexameter 
rhythm of elegiac poetry. Lamartine’s use of typical Romantic 
devices such as the lyrical image (“la haie odorante”) and indif- 
ference of nature (“une pierre . . . indifférente”) is pointedly 
mocked by Corbiére’s retention of the luxurious rhyme “ente” 
in a conversational sentence (“Un Naturel se fait une petite 
rente”). The theme of virginity inspires Corbiére to take La- 
martine’s “oranger” and to transform it into the traditional sym- 
bol of bridal purity “la fleur d’oranger.” In a later stanza, 
Graziella’s son will be labeled “Citron prémaiuré de ta Fleur 
d’Oranger.” 

The tearful refrain of “Le premier regret,” which contrasts 
the transitory quality of human life with the eternal movement 
of nature, easily lends itself to parody. 


3. Harmonies poétiques et religieuses (Paris, 1862), p. 163. 
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Lamartine: 

Dit: “Elle avait seize ans: c’est bien tét pour mourir!” 

Mais pourquoi m’entrainer vers ces scénes passées? 

Laissons le vent gémir et le flot murmurer; 

Revenez, revenez, 6 mes tristes pensées! 

Je veux réver, et non pleurer.* 

Corbiére: 

Ce Fils avait vingt ans, quand Mére inoculée, 

Tu mourus 4 seize ans! . . , C’est bien t6t pour nourrir! 

—LUI se souvient trés peu de ces scénes passées ... 

Mais if laisse le vent et le flot murmurer, 

Et l’Etranger, plongeant dans ses tristes pensées . . . 

En tirer un franc—pour pleurer!® 

Corbiére uses the indication of Graziella’s age to disprove the 
claim of her “son.” Carefully retaining Lamartine’s rhyme, he 
changes but a few words and achieves a comic effect. “Mourir” 
becomes “nourrir,” since the poet is writing of Graziella’s possible 
motherhood. The fictitious son does not remember “ces scénes 
passées” (since they are imaginary), but leaving the wind and 
tides to their own devices, he lets the nostalgic tourist pay him 
a tearful franc in memory of Alphonse Lamartine. 

Corbiére’s final evaluation of Lamartine, as well as of the 
whole Romantic movement, can be found in “Un jeune qui s’en 
va.” Here Lamartine, the inventor of the “written tear,” is seen 
as an author so sentimental that his writings appeal primarily 
to the emotions of the culturally naive readers of serial love 
novels: 

Lamartine:—en perdant la vie 

De sa fille, en strophes pas mal .. . 

Doux bedeau, pleureuse en lévite, 

Harmonieux tronc des moissonnés, 

Inventeur de la larme écrite 

Lacrymatoire d’abonnés!. . . 8 
Corbiére’s parody of Lamartine is certainly less masterful than 
his treatment of Hugo’s “Oceano Nox,” but it remains an in- 
tegral part of his concerted attack on the Romantics whom he 
labeled “un tas d’amants de la lune, / Guére plus morts qu’ils 
n’ont vécu... 2” 

Princeton UNIVERSITY 


4. Ibid., p. 164. 
5. Tristan Corbiére, Les amours jaunes (Paris, 1953), pp. 112-113. 
6. Ibid., pp. 54-55. 7. Ibid., p. 55. 
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COLOR IN THE PROSE FICTION OF VALLE-INCLAN 
By Manuet D. Ramirez 





A NOTEWORTHY FEATURE of Ramon del Valle-Inclan’s writing 
is the frequency and intensity with which color impressions are 
indicated. The following passage from the Sonata de otono is 
typical of his fondness for evoking color images in his narration 
and description: 

Las nubes pesadizas y plomizas iban a congregarse sobre la Sierra de Céltigos, en 
un horizonte de agua . . . El arco iris cubria el jardin, y los cipreses oscuros 
y los mirtos verdes y himedos parecian temblar en un rayo de anaranjada luz. 
Candelaria con la falda recogida . . . , andaba encorvada bajo un gran paraguas 
azul cogiendo rosas para el altar de la capilla.? 

Like the painter, Valle-Inclan made use of colors in varying 
degrees of intensity to embellish a tale, create an atmosphere, 
symbolize a theme, or present some aspect of the emotions. By 
color combinations and groupings, and by his other inimitable 
stylistic techniques, the novelist succeeded in producing some of 
the most charming and seductive portraits that can be found 
anywhere in the literature of the Generation of 798. Although 
it has been observed that Valle-Inclan paid more heed to sound 
and shape than to color,” he has not failed to impress his readers 
with the fact that he is an endowed colorist, particularly in his 
earlier works. 

According to color tabulation,® Valle-Inclan’s Sonatas and his 
beautiful pastoral Flor de santidad are the most colorful. In his 
subsequent work, the use of color is decreased, especially in his 
dramatized novels, the Comedias barbaras and in his Esperpentos, 
but this is understandable in view of the fact that he was then 
striving for a theatrical atmosphere, replacing much of his de- 
scriptive prose with dialogue. 

The seasonal colors in Valle-Inclan’s Sonatas are often sur- 
prising. For example, one would expect an abundance of green 
in the Sonata de primavera, yet there are only three references 


1. Sonata de ototio (Madrid, 1927), p. 193. 

2. A. F. G. Bell, Contemporary Spanish Literature (Rev. ed., New York, 
1933), p. 128. 

3. Although black and white and their variants, such as dark and pale, are 
not considered true colors, to omit them would be to exclude some of the most 
impressive descriptions found in the works of Valle-Inclan. 
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to this hue in the entire novel (“. . . la iglesia se perfilaba a lo 
lejos en lo alto de una colina verde . . ,” “el rumor de las fuentes 
sepultadas entre el verde perenne de los mirtos . . ,” “. . . quedé 
un momento contemplando aquel jardin lleno de verdor umbrio 
.. -”). It is evident in this novel that Valle-Inclan’s chief con- 
cern was the indoor atmosphere of tragedy and death which he 
was trying to create within the walls of the Palacio Gaetani. 

In his Sonata de estio, on the other hand, Valle-Inclan makes 
the reader conscious of the tropical splendor of Mexico: its sea, 
jungles, mountains, and deserts. In this novel the author shows 
himself an artist who had become well acquainted with his subject 
long before attempting to depict it on his canvas of precious 
words and images. In fact, he had lived in Mexico before the 
appearance, in 1895, of Femeninas, a collection of six love stories 
that includes “La nifia Chole” on which the Sonata de estio was 
based. Having lived in the colorful Aztec country described in 
this work, Valle-Inclan does not err like his predecessors by dc- 
picting the tropical landscape in ostentatious colors. Instead, he 
employs more realistic and subdued hues to obtain the desired 
effect. 

Perhaps the most significant group of color words of all those 
encountered in nature is that of the human body. Possibly Valle- 
Inclan was aware of this, for statistics show that color names oc- 
cur more frequently in this category than in any other. A tabula- 
tion of all color terms used with reference to the human body 
discloses the fact that over twenty percent of them were ascribed 


to human flesh (“. . . su carne fresca y rosada... ,” “Los asiaticos 
mercaderes . . . Amarillentos como figuras de cera... ,” “Toda 
blanca y temblorosa llega a la cama... .”). 


It is not altogether a matter of conjecture to say that Valle- 
Inclan was an expert colorist who carefully observed the different 
shades of the human hair and eyes before transferring them to his 
literary canvas. Contradicting the popular belief that most Span- 
iards are brunettes, blondes (including “cabello de oro,” “cabel- 
lera de oro,” “rizos dorados,” and so forth) are the most numer- 
ous among his character portrayals. White hair, too, must have 
had a special attraction and significance, for this color is used fre- 
quently by the novelist to describe elder Galician peasants and 
beggars, pilgrims, priests and other church officials, retainers gath- 
ered round a blazing fire in the kitchens of the traditional pazos, 
saludadores, shepherds and others. He also uses color to describe 
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the face, nands, arms, fingers and fingernails, ears, mouth and 
lips, eyebrows and eyelids, cheeks, forehead, neck and the nape 
of the neck, breasts, mustache and sideburns. In fact, he describes 
over fifty parts of the body, using much color to stimulate the 
visual sense of the reader, sometimes describing very minute de- 
tails that are often overlooked in everyday life. 

Since a number of Valle-Inclan’s characters journey to lands 
with a variety and abundance of colors which offer ample ma- 
terial for an artistic writer to exploit, it is easy to understand his 
extensive use of color. Each of his settings offers an excellent 
opportunity for the use of different hues and shades. The ma- 
terial from which color terms may be drawn is further augmented 
by the appearance of many types of people with varied garments. 
Indians, half-breeds, negroes, orientals, whites of several na- 
tionalities, bandits, city dwellers, courtiers, members of the aris- 
tocracy, nuns, peasants of all descriptions, priests, sailors and 
soldiers, and many others, all appear in the course of Valle- 
Inclan’s prose fiction. Approximately sixty articles of clothing 
and accessories are mentioned, ranging from women’s garters, 
stockings and petticoats to apron strings, belts and suspenders, 
and they account for over 300 color words used as qualifying 
adjectives. It must be noted that almost forty percent of the 
garments mentioned are described as black, a feminine charac- 
teristic which prevailed in Spain and Spanish America during the 
19th and most of the present century: 

Poco a poco habia ido menguando la tertulia: Solamente quedaban aquellas doe 
sefioras de los cabellos blancos y los vestidos de gro negro.* 

When the reader is introduced to one of Valle-Inclan’s in- 
terior descriptions, he feels at once a certain sense of unity, al- 
though he may not be sufficiently aware of the color scheme. 
Little by little, however, the predominance of the color will make 
itself felt, as in the following case: 

Hablaban de la guerra calentindose en pie delante del brasero, en medio de la 
Sala Capitular. De tiempo en tiempo se oia el golpe de una puerta . . . Viejos 
sacristanes y monagos vestidos de rojo, iban y venian en la sombra. La Sala 
Capitular era grande, silenciosa y con olor de incienso. Tenia el techo artesonado 
y los muros revestidos de terciopelo carmesi franjeado de oro.® 

In the scene just quoted, the reader cannot help but feel the 
dominant presence of red in the Sala Capitular of the traditional 

4. Sonata de primavera (Madrid, 1922), p. 73. 


5. Los cruzados de la causa (under the general title of Le Guerra Carlista), 
(Madrid, 1929), p. 12. 
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Santa Iglesia Colegiata, whose walls are adorned with crimson- 
red velvet with gold fringes. Red-clad acolytes are pacing in 
the shadow of the large hall, while in the center of the room 
churchmen are warming themselves before the conventional cop- 
per dbrasero, usually of a reddish-brown color. 

In passing, it should be noted that many more household ob- 
jects and parts of buildings are described by Valle-Inclan; for 
example, bottles, chandeliers, furniture of all types, instruments, 
lamps, leatherwork, bed linen, pictures, rugs, statuary, kitchen 
utensils, watches, and the like. He concentrates mostly on black, 
blue, gold, green, red and white for coloring purposes (“bajo 
la negra campana de la chimenea . . .,” “. . . la cubriéd con una 
colcha de damasco carmesi . . .” “Sobre una mesa forrada de 
velludo carmesi habia un tintero de plata .. .,” “. . . un palacete 
moderno con persianas verdes . . .,” “. . . cuando dejé su lecho 
de columnas con leones dorados . . .”). 

That Valle-Inclan was interested in the animal kingdom is 
evidenced by his constant references to animals, birds and insects. 
He often names the animal without referring to its color, but in 
many instances he furnishes some description to integrate its 
presence with the mood he is trying to create. It is of interest 
that Valle-Inclan prefers black cats, for they serve to create an 
atmosphere of mystery or mourning: 

Un gatazo negro, encaramado en el respaldo de la silla, acéchala con ojos 
lucientes. La condesa siente el escalofrio del miedo. Por escapar a esta obsesion 


de sus sentidos, se levanta, y sale de la estancia. El gatazo negro la sigue 
maullando. . . .® 


Perhaps the most interesting phase of Valle-Inclan’s use of 
color, however, is that of contrast, for its omnipresence is respon- 
sible for many of his best literary portraits. Some writers appear 
to have had a considerable knowledge of the laws of color mix- 
ture and harmony, and some have exhibited an acquaintance with 
the phenomenon of contrast. Valle-Inclan’s knowledge of the lat- 
ter aspect of color is evidenced by the fact that there are count- 
less examples of color contrast in his prose. Two illustrations 
may perhaps suffice here. The first shows an excellent contrast 
between the black waters of the sea and the foamy white waves 
on the beach; in the other, an air of mystery and expectation dur- 


ing a séance is created by the contrast between black and white: 
Comenz6 a rayar el dia, y el viento llevé por sotos y castafares la voz de los 


6. Femeninas (Pontevedra, 1895), pp. 223-224. 
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viejos campanarios . . . A la espalda quedaba el mar, negro y tormentoso en su 
confin, blanco de espuma en la playa.’ 

La sala estaba casi a oscuras: . . . Dofia Soledad se levanté del sofa y andando 
sin ruido la vimos alejarse hacia el fondo de la sala, donde su sombra casi 


desvanecié. Advertiase apenas la figura negra y la blancura de las manos in- 
moviles, en alto.® 


It is significant that of the hundreds of color words found in 
Valie-Inclan’s novels and short stories, over ninety percent are 
accounted for by only twelve colors. Of these, black, blue, red 
and white alone represent more than half of the total number. 
It is not surprising that he preferred black over all other colors 
for his descriptions of people, birds and animals; mourning 
clothes and ecclesiastical articles; man-made features; and many 
other miscellaneous items. Black, with its connotation of death 
and evil, is often employed by the author to create an atmosphere 
of gloom, mystery or witchcraft. Noteworthy, too, is the effective 
use of red, considered a “warm” color, to describe sensual scenes 
(“La otra, siempre sonriendo . . . juntando los labios, rojos y 
apetecibles como las cerezas . . .,” “Maria Antonieta volvié a 
besarme, y sonriendo toda roja.. .”). 

An attempt has been made, on the foregoing pages, to show 
that color in Valle-Inclan’s writing is not merely an ornament 
without aim or purpose, but an integral part of his literary style. 
It is also well to remember that his earlier prose fiction appears 
to be more colorful than his later work. This is not meant to im- 
ply in the latter a significant absence of color or color contrast. 
On the contrary, one need not read far in Tirano Banderas 
(1926) to become aware of the colorfulness of this novel. The 
evidence indicates that this decrease in color terms may have 
started as early as 1905 when the Sonata de invierno was pub- 
lished. After that date Tirano Banderas is the only novel that 
equals the colorfulness of Valle-Inclan’s earlier works. 

Kansas State UNIVERSITY 


7. Flor de santidad (Buenos Aires, 1945), p. 107. 
8. Jardin umbrio (Buenos Aires, c. 1940), p. 94. 
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MUSIC AND MELODIC EFFECTS IN 
“SINFONIA EN GRIS MAYOR” 


By Ropert AvretrT 
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RUBEN DARio, principal figure in the modernista movement in 
Hispanic poetry, is beyond question the most melodious of all 
poets in this group. A single poem, “Sinfonia en gris mayor,” 
admirably illustrates the characteristic preoccupation of Dario 
with music and melodic effects in metrical composition. The com- 
plete poem is quoted, followed by an examination of its com- 
ponent lines and totality of effects achieved. 


SINFONiA EN GRIS MAYOR 


El mar como un vasto cristal azogado 
refleja la lamina de un cielo de cinc; 
lejanas bandadas de pajaros manchan 
el fondo bruiido de palido gris. 

El sol como un vidrio redondo y opaco 
con paso de enfermo camina al zenit; 
el viento marino descansa en la sombra 
teniendo de almohada su negro clarin. 

Las ondas que mueven su vientre de plomo 
debajo del muelle parecen gemir. 
Sentado en un cable, fumando su pipa, 
esta un marinero, pensando en las playas 
de un vago, lejano, brumoso pais. 

Es viejo ese lobo. Tostaron su cara 
los rayos de fuego del sol del Brasil; 
los recios tifones del mar de la China 
le han visto bebiendo su frasco de giz, 

La espuma impregnada de yodo y salitre 
ha tiempo conoce su roja nariz, 
sus crespos cabellos, sus biceps de atleta, 
su gorra de lona, su blusa de dril. 

En medio del humo que forma el tabaco 
ve el viejo el lejano, brumoso pais, 
adonde una tarde caliente y dorada 
tendidas Jas velas partid el bergantin. ... 

La siesta del trépico. El lobo se aduerme. 
Ya todo lo envuelve la gama del gris. 
Parece que un suave y enorme esfumino 
del curvo horizonte borrara el confin. 

La siesta del trépico. La vieja cigarra 
ensaya su ronca guitarra senil, 
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y el grillo preludia su solo mondétono 
en la unica cuerda que est4 en su violin.? 

“Sinfonia en gris mayor” has two words in the title itself, 
“sinfonia” (“symphony”) and “mayor” (“major”), taken di- 
rectly from musical terminology. Thus “Symphony in Gray 
Major” sets up an anticipatory melodic effect even before the 
first line of the poem is read. 

Another striking melodic effect heightening the implications 
in the title is the use throughout the poem of assonance in the 
weak vowel “4,” contrary to the usual poetic technique of using 
strong vowels (“a,” “e,” or “o”) to produce assonance. This 
choice of “i” accentuates the poetic emphasis possible for a daring 
innovator like Dario to give to a weak (or “minor”) vowel, 
stressing it to the point where it actually becomes a “major” 
vowel in importance. This strengthens the aptness of the term 
“Gray Major,” for gray normally is not considered a primary 
or “major” color. If we switch the analogy momentarily from 
music to painting, it might be said that the consistent use of this 
weak vowel “%” serves to intensify the rather subdued tone-effect, 
suggestive of a verbal water-color done in a gray monotone. 

Contrast is used effectively to aid in raising the gray “%” to 
“major” significance. Certain non-assonating lines tend to repeat 
the strong vowel “a,” which throws into higher relief the re- 
current assonance in “i.” This contrast also serves to prevent the 
almost inevitable effect of monotony which otherwise would be 
produced by the continued emphasis on the gray “i.” 

The first stanza illustrates very well this effective contrast 
between vowels. Note the forceful use of the recurrent strong 
vowel “a” in the non-assonating lines (that is, lines 1 and 3), 
especially in line 3. 

E] mar como un vasto cristal azogado 
refleja la Jamina de un cielo de cinc; 
lejanas bandadas de pajaros manchan 
el fondo brufiido de palido gris. 

After the musical terms found in the title, Dario is sparing in 
the use of actual musical terminology throughout the earlier and 
the middle stanzas of the poem. “Clarin” (“trumpet”) is the 
last word in stanza 2, line 4; and “gama” (“gamut” or “scale”) 
occurs in the next to the last stanza, line 2, where the “scale (or 


1. Arturo Torres Rioseco, Rubén Dario: Antologia poética (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1949), pp. 52-53. 
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“samut”) of gray” becomes so dominant that it “envelops every- 
thing.” 
The climactic musical “clincher,” appropriately enough, comes 
in the final stanza. 
La siesta del trépico. La vieja cigarra 

ensaya su ronca guitarra senil, 

y el grillo preludia su solo monétono 

en la unica cuerda que esta en su violin. 


Here we find in the last three lines a total of six allusions to 
familiar musical terms: “ensaya” (“tries out” or “tests,” a sort 
of preliminary “tune-up”), “guitarra” (“guitar”), “preludia” 
(“offers as prelude”), “solo” (“solo”), “cuerda” (“string”), and 
“violin” (“violin”). 

Truly, “Sinfonia en gris mayor” is a tour de force in musical 
and melodic effects! “Music” and “melody,” by whatever de- 
vices achieved, were essentially synonymous components of poetry 


in the mind of Rubén Dario. 
UniversiTy OF TENNESSEE 
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HENRI BARBUSSE AND THE ECUADORIAN NOVEL 


By KessEL ScHWARTZ 
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HENRI BARBUSSE had an enormous influence on modern Spanish 
American fiction. Carlos R. Rodriguez points out the adherence 
of Cuban writers to his principles and the debt that all revolu- 
tionary writers in Spanish America owe him.’ Amauta, literary 
journal of José Carlos Mariategui of Peru, cites his name in al- 
most half its numbers between 1926 and 1930, and other re- 
views of Spanish America, La Pluma, Nosotros, Atenea, and 
Ruta, have countless articles about him. The August-September, 
1935, issue of Ruta, a Mexican magazine, is completely dedicated 
to Barbusse. As José Mancisidor says: “Barbusse era nuestro 
guia . . . Barbusse es la perfecta encarnacién de nuestra época, 
de nuestros suefios, de nuestras esperanzas, de nuestras inquie- 
tudes.” 

As early as 1921, Barbusse was writing messages to Latin 
American groups saying it was time to repudiate old principles 
and calling on the intellectuals to fight to better the existing 
human society. The following are representative: “Es igual- 
mente manifiesto que uno de sus rasgos caracteristicos debe ser 
el de adherir al movimiento social y de adquirir por ese aspecto, 
significacion y peso en la lucha de reivindicacién de las multitudes 
contra la explotacién de las clases privilegiadas.”* “A los escri- 
tores jOvenes que aspiran a escritores, les digo: acepten cualquier 
papel que quieren tomar, en este levantamiento en masa de la 
voluntad eficaz que hemos iniciado en todo el mundo con nuestro 
movimiento de frente unico.” 

Ecuador, one of the most prolific countries in the production 
of social fiction between 1924 and 1950, has created novels of 
vehement protest against human exploitation. The young Ecua- 
dorian writers borrowed from both old and new literary periods 
and authors, among the latter Frank Norris, Upton Sinclair, 

1. Carlos R. Rodriguez, ‘““Travesia de Barbusse,” Universidad de la Habana, 
V (1937), 36-63. 

2. José Mancisidor, “Barbusse ha muerto,” Ruta, Aug.-Sept., 1935, p. 2. 

3. Henri Barbusse, “La cuestién de la literatura proletaria,” Atenea, Junc, 
1931, pp. 90-91. 

4. Henri Barbusse, “Los escritores y la guerra,” Rute, May, 1934, pp. 11-13. 
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Dostoevski, Andreyev, Gorki and Emile Zola. Barbusse, in his 
exhortations to fight for a better society, resembles the Ecua- 
dorian novelists in many ways. He protested the sufferings of the 
masses and held, as did the majority of the new Ecuadorian 
school, that through socialist revolution would come a new bro- 
therhood of man. He felt the writer could no longer live in 
isolation but must write for social justice. Barbusse repeats many 
of these points in his novels, but his feeling about proletarian 
fiction is summed up in International Literature, 1940, no. 8-9, 
pp- 96-106 (from a speech in the Salle des Societés Savantes, 
June, 1919), and Manifeste aux intellectuels (Paris, Ecrivains 
Réunis, 1927), pp. 191 ff. 

Barbusse became known in Ecuador as early as 1909, although 
he had not yet begun to write in a revolutionary vein. Gonzalo 
Zaldumbide wrote an entire volume of him, En elogio de Henri 
Barbusse (Paris, 1919), in addition to translating Les pleu- 
reuses. Benjamin Carrién knew him well and quotes him through- 
out his novel, El desencanto de Miguel Garcia, 1929. Alfredo 
Pareja y Diez-Canseco quotes Barbusse in La casa de los locos, 
1929, and uses Barbusse’s La revolucion es el orden as the head- 
ing of one of his important chapters. Humberto Salvador claims 
that Barbusse taught the Ecuadorian group its techniques’, arid 
Sergio Nijfiez dedicated Tierra de lobos to him as a man who 
fought for the unfortunate ones of society. 

Enrique Teran, another Ecuadorian novelist, calls Barbusse 
maestro, and, admitting his great influence, says: “Nos ha tocado 
la hora nuestra, la de rendir homenaje de admiracién al mas 
grande de los escritores de la vanguardia revolucionaria mundial 
. .. profundizando hoy la veneracién que tuvimos para el maestro 
. . - Quien como el autor de El infierno, Claridad, El fuego... 
pudo hallar emociones tan hondas de asombro y desconcierto, 
como para vaciar en un instante el alma del lector . . . y porque 
amaba la vida impugnaba a los asesinos de ésta, a los hombres 
enmadejados en los intereses creados.”° Justino Cornejo calls 
Barbusse, “pensador y revolucionario de solvencia insospechable.” 

Undoubtedly there were local causes which helped produce 
the new Ecuadorian novel, such as: the cacao crisis, unemploy- 


5. Humberto Salvador, Revista Mejia, no. 46 (1942), p. 22. 

6. Enrique Teran, “Henri Barbusse,” Mensaje de la Biblioteca Nacional 
del Ecuador, No. 2 (May, 1936), pp. 33-40. 

7. Justino Cornejo, Huellas de una labor (Quito, 1938), p. 8. 
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ment, sharp class distinctions, the general misery and poverty of 
Ecuador, all of which came to a head with the 1925 socialist 
revolution with which the new writers sympathized. Various 
Latin American writers, among them Gonzalez Prada, Alcides 
Arguedas, Mariano Azuela, José Vasconcelos and especially José 
Carlos Mariategui, aided the development of the Ecuadorian 
school, but the European author who most influenced the new 
novelists was Henri Barbusse, whose writings helped channel 
their efforts to redeem the Indian and the Montuvian and aroused 
anger and sympathy for the Ecuadorian tragedy. 
Universiry oF ARKANSAS 
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THE BATHING NUDE IN GOLDEN AGE DRAMA 
By Raymonp R. MacCurpy 





EVER SINCE David lost his head over Bathsheba, artists have been 
alert to the aesthetic and dramatic qualities of the bathing scene. 
Perhaps because their national history was shaped by a king’s 
infatuation with a bathing nude (at least according to later ac- 
cretions to the legend of Rodrigo and la Cava), Spaniards have 
been especially responsive to the drama of the bath. It is said 
that Pedro del Corral’s Crénica del rey D. Rodrigo, con la 
destruycién de Espana (c. 1443) was the first work to add the 
bathing scene and make it responsible for igniting Rodrigo’s fate- 
ful passion.” 

By the late sixteenth century the bathing scene had become 
a common prelude to Rodrigo’s seduction of la Cava, and Spanish 
poets were already at work elaborating upon the natural beauty 
of the surroundings and adding Petrarchian conceits to la Cava’s 
charms, as evidenced by the ballad beginning, 

En una fuente que vierte 
Por agua, cristal y perlas 
Esta bafiando la Cava 

E] oro de sus madejas.” 

It is surprising that Lope de Vega, who was not especially 
noted for his disdain of the female figure, neglected to make 
any reference to la Cava’s bath in El ultimo godo (c. 1599- 
1603). However, in a later play based on Spanish history, Las 
paces de los reyes y judia de Toledo (c. 1610-1612), it is the 
sight of a bathing nude which kindles in Alfonso VIII a consum- 
ing passion that causes him to lose all thought of wife and state. 
The development of the king’s passion—from his initial per- 
ception of Raquel to his infatuation—is revealed in successive 
speeches to Gaceran: 

iNo ves en los cristales, buelta en hielo, 
una ninfa del Tajo, que porfia 
hacer del agua a todo el cuerpo un velo? 


1. M. Menéndez Pelayo, Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, ed. 
Enrique Sanchez Reyes (Santander, 1949), III, 48. The text of the bathing 
scene is also quoted here. 

2. Agustin Duran, Romancero general, vol. X of the Biblioteca de autores 


espatioles (henceforth abbreviated BAE), (Madrid, 1945), p. 41. 
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iNo ves del dulce Ovidio la poesia, 
verdad en las riberas de Toledo, 
como él en las de Arcadia la fingia? 
. jCual escultor jamas hizo figura 
de pario marmol tan perfeta y bella, 
ni la imaginaciér de nieve pura? 
No sé qué pueda comparar con ella. 
. Ya se enjuga y se viste. jOh verde ramo! 
Rayo te abrase, que le das la ropa. 
Desde el extremo al tronco te disfamo.? 


Although in most later plays the bathing nude serves the 
purposes of romantic comedy rather than tragedy, Lope’s nude 
shaped the pattern and prefigured the language found in sub- 
sequent encounters of lovely nymph and admiring male. Without 
fail the nymphs who inhabit Spanish waters are sculptured of 
marble whiter than the purest snow; without fail the enraptured 
galén complains bitterly when the foliage blocks his view or when 
the lady puts her clothes on. And all this is done in spirited 
hendecasyllables. 

It was not, however, until the publication of Géngora’s Fabula 
de Polifemo y Galatea (1613?) that the nude reached artistic 
maturity. After the Cordoban’s “fugitiva ninfa.../ la nieve de 
sus miembros da a una fuente,” Spanish dramatists (especially of 
Calderén’s generation) so outdid themselves to flesh out the 
bathing scene that Lope’s chaste images seem meager in com- 
parison. So it is that in Antonio Coello’s Conde de Sex (1633) 
the count describes in 128 sensuous silvas how he came upon the 
bathing virgin queen (the good Queen Bess) who, in order to 
preserve her royal modesty, wore a mask to conceal her face.* 
But not so cautious is Princess Flérida in Calderén’s A gradecer 
y no amar (1650?), the circumstances of whose bath occupy 
some 200 silvas. Laurencio complains that he arrived close enough 
to get a good look only after the princess had started to dress, 
but lucky for him because so lethal was the sight that “el mismo 
Amor [estaba] muerto de amores.”” 

No attempt has been made to catalogue all the appearances 
of the bathing nude as a leading lady in Golden Age drama, 
but I think it safe to say that Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla out- 

3. Lope Félix de Vega Carpio, Obras escogidas. Tomo I, Teatro, ed. 
Federico Carlos Sainz de Robles (Madrid, 1946), p. 500. 
4. In vol. XLV of the BAE, 404b-c. 


5. Las comedias de D. Pedro Calderon de la Barca, ed. Juan Jorge Keil 
(Leipzig, 1829), III, 3b. 
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stripped all his fellows in the cult of the verbal striptease. Six 
of his thirty-odd authentic plays contain lavish descriptions of 
bathing scenes: Entre bobos anda el juego, No hay ser padre 
siendo rey, Casarse por vengarse, Lo que queria ver el Marqués 
de Villena, Cada cual lo que le toca, and Esto es hecho, the most 
provocative of all, as Leonor’s disrobing (beginning, “Desabro- 
ché una almilla, calurosa,”) is described garment by garment, 
limb by limb.° On the basis of these plays we may generalize 
summarily on the artistic functions of the nude. 

Obviously the primary function of the bathing scene with 
regard to plot is to bring the principal characters into contact, 
to get them “involved,” to initiate a game of love. As in the 
case of courtly love (reminiscences of which in the comedia have 
been insufficiently studied), it is the beauty of woman perceived 
through the eyes that arouses the passion and desire of the male. 
But unlike the courtly lover who, as a reward for his suffering 
and service, may aspire to the sight of his beloved in the nude,’ 
the galan of the comedia (whose good fortune has already 
brought him this unmerited “reward”) must undergo a period 
of servitude to prove himself worthy of the possession, through 
marriage, of the lady. Here, something of the sweet compensa- 
tion for honorable service is glimpsed in advance. However, in 
the case of Rojas and his contemporaries (unlike Lope in Las 
paces de los reyes), there is no longer any attempt to dramatize 
the encounter; rather it is related by way of exposition and is 
essentially descriptive rather than dramatic. The raison d’étre of 
the bathing scene is, in short, the word-picture—and the poetry 
of it. 

The supreme importance of lyric poetry in the aesthetic of 
the comedia has been sufficiently stressed in recent years to re- 
quire no elaboration here; nor need we insist upon the Baroque 
dramatists’ fondness for the word-picture (whether the subject 
be horses, gardens, ruins, or whatnot).* Suffice it to say that the 

6. Esto es hecho is available only in a swelta without place or date. A copy 
is located in the British Museum. 

7. However, Otis H. Green, “Courtly Love in the Spanish cancioneros,” 
PMLA, LXIV (1949), 273, footnote 107, remarks that, “Calatraviessa’s re- 
quest to his beloved, ‘que vos viesse yo desnuda/ en el lugar que querria’ 

. is most unusual, if not unique in the Spanish cancioneros.” 

8. Cf. Gerald Wade, “A Summary of Algunos aspectos del teatro del Siglo 
de Oro, by J. Hierro,” Bulletin of the Comediantes, VIII (1956), 9-10; and 
Emilio Orozco Diaz, Temas del barroco (Granada, 1947). 
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bathing scene lends itself graciously to the ornamental poetry 
favored by the Baroque—hence the long descriptions which at 
times occupy almost a quarter of an act. But this poetry must 
also be functional and dynamic; it must communicate the sensory 
excitement of the act of falling in love. The principal device 
employed for this purpose is personification. 

When the galdén perceives the nude, he is—often by means 
of a neat paradoxical metaphor—smitten by desire (“que con 
su nieve me encendié el deseo,” Esto es hecho, Act 1). However, 
since propriety forbids the galén from speaking in the first person 
of the lust provoked by the lady’s charms, the poet resorts to 
the personification of natural elements to project and detail the 
male’s desire. The foliage where the girl undresses clings lecher- 
ously to her body; the cristales swirl lasciviously about her breasts 
and legs; the ripples of the stream and the flowers on the bank 
compete to caress her; “Pero fué diligencia sin ventura/ Que 
vencié el pundonor de su hermosura,” (Lo gue queria ver el 
Marqués de Villena, BAE, LIV, 330a). Witness to, and relator 
of, this scene, the galdn experiences all the feelings of the per- 
sonified elements. Even in the retelling his senses become in- 
flamed and his servant is not surprised “Que se enamore quien 
tiene/ Tan lindos cinco sentidos,” (Entre bobos anda el juego, 
BAE, LIV, 24b). 

If, as Vico held, “la empresa mas sublime de la poesia es dar 
sentido y pasiones a las cosas insensibles,” it is no wonder that 
the gracioso, usually a bumptious fellow, also wanted to tackle 
the sublime.® After hearing his master go on for 156 silvas 
about Leonor’s bath in the Manzanares, Batl regrets that he was 
not present to describe her maid, “porque me tocaba a mi de la 
hermosa compafiera/ la pintura en cien cuartetas,” (Esto es 
hecho, Act 1). 

In Spain where the pictorial nude was virtually barred (I 
remember only Velazquez’ Venus del espejo, but there must have 
been others), Baroque poets and dramatists compensated bounti- 
fully for the lack with their voluptuous word-pictures of the 
bathing nude. 


Tue University or New Mexico 


9. Translated from Vico’s Seconda Scienza nova by Alejandro Cioranescu, 
El barroco o el descubrimiento del drama (La Laguna, 1957), p. 181, Cioranescu 
also cites a bathing scene in Saint-Amant’s epic, Moises, as an example of per- 
sonification. 
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A FIFTEENTH CENTURY VISITING LECTURER 
By Weston FLint 
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PIETRO MARTIRE D’ANGHERA (or Anghiera), better known as 
Peter Martyr, had already acquired fame as scholar and humanist 
when he came to Spain from Italy in 1487. At the age of twenty 
he had left the turbulence of his native Lombardy to join the 
exodus of humanists and their disciples who sought refuge in the 
more peaceful atmosphere of Rome. There, he had penetrated 
with ease the innermost academic circles, and by 1487 the fame 
of his scholarship had raised him from the position of disciple 
to a place among the masters of learning. In 1486 an embassy 
from King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella arrived at Rome to 
make the usual oath of obedience to the Pope. Ifigo Lépez de 
Mendoza, Count of Tendilla, was the ambassador in charge. He 
came from a family in which intellectual brilliance was a heri- 
tage, and evidently fell under the charm of Martyr’s character 
and talents. As his stay in Rome drew to a close, the Count in- 
vited the Italian scholar to return with him to Spain, an invi- 
tation which neither the remonstrances nor supplications of his 
friends in Rome could persuade him to refuse. Perhaps Martyr 
was not satisfied to remain in Rome to wait on pontifical favors. 
Despite the warm friendships he had made there, and the in- 
timacy with great minds he had enjoyed, his talents had secured 
no permanent or lucrative recognition from the Pope. He was 
discouraged over the disturbed state of Italy, was urged on by 
an ardent desire to see the world, and felt impelled to join the 
crusade against the Moors. Spain at the time was the seat of this 
holy war, and Ferdinand and Isabella, having accomplished the 
unity of the Christian states of the Iberian peninsula, were liberal 
in their offers of honors and recompense to foreigners of dis- 
tinction whom they sought to draw to their court. At any rate, 
Martyr accepted the Count’s invitation to accompany him to Spain. 

Before leaving Italy, Martyr promised to send Cardinal As- 
canio Sforza regular and frequent information about all that 
happened at the Spanish Court, and it is due to this pact that 
posterity is indebted for Martyr’s two most famous works, both 
in Latin: De Orbe Novo ... Decades and his Opus Epistolarum.’ 


1. This information is from the introduction to De Orbe Novo; The Eighs 
Decades of Peter Martyr D’Anghera, trans. . . . with notes and introduction 
by Francis Augustus MacNutt (New York & Londen, 1912), Il, 4-14. 
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The first work is the earliest actual history of the discovery of the 
New World by Columbus, and the second, first published in 
1530, consists of letters which Martyr wrote to various persons 
in Spain and Italy. These letters are a valuable source for the 
study of Spanish history between 1488 and 1526, when Martyr 
died in Granada. 

Soon after Martyr’s arrival at the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Pedro Ponce, an official at the University of Salamanca, 
asked him to come there to give a lecture. So great, in fact, was 
Ponce’s anticipation, that he promised the students that Martyr 
was going to visit them even before he asked his guest-to-be.? 
Martyr refused the invitation in a letter of April 1, 1488 and 
repeated the refusal on August 12 with a reprimand to Ponce 
for having told the students that he was a poet (Letter 33). 
Martyr had visited the home of Ponce shortly before and had 
evidently impressed him by spontaneously composing a short 
poem (Letter 52). 

The refusal was not to be a permanent one, however. When 
Martyr first came to the court of the Catholic Sovereigns, Queen 
Isabella had shown interest in having him stay with the court 
and open an academy for the young nobles of the realm, but, to 
the surprise of everyone, Martyr, in good Renaissance style, ex- 
pressed a preference to serve as a soldier in the war against the 
Moors. He wanted to postpone the academic position until the 
end of the campaign against Granada (Letters 13 and 14). By 
September, however, Martyr was getting impatient because the 
circumstances of that war had not yet led to the besieging of any 
Moorish places or strongholds. So he wrote to Gutierre de Toledo 
saying that he had changed his mind and would soon leave for the 
University to accept Ponce’s invitation (Letter 52). 

Arriving in Salamanca, Martyr affixed to several doors of the 
University and to that of a nearby church an epigram of twelve 
verses in praise of the university. “Esto [he writes] ha motivado 
que la Universidad entera vuelque en mi su afecto.” Soon Ponce, 
who had continued to praise the abilities of the visiting lecturer, 
in spite of Martyr’s requests that he be less carried away by his 
admiration, took Martyr aside for a few words of advice. He re- 
minded him that he was in Salamanca, that he was the Martyr 
about whom he, Ponce, had made so many promises. He begged 
him to take refuge in his room and to review diligently, meditate 


2. Pedro Martir de Angleria, Epistolario, estudio y traduccién por José 
Lépez de Toro (Madrid, 1953), vol. I, Letter 7. All future references are 
to this edition of Martyr’s Opus Epistolarum, 
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and polish the lessons which he was going to give. To this ex- 
hortation Martyr replied that “en el momento de subir a la 
catedra les preguntaré qué quieren que les explique.”” Poor Ponce 
departed crestfallen, attributing his words to temerity. Martyr, 
obviously enjoying the episode, remarks that “cuando yo lancé 
tal fanfarronada, me daba perfecta cuenta de lo que estaba di- 
ciendo, pues sabia que se habjan de decidir porque les explicase 
Juvenal, que me era muy conocido, y ademas me did esta cora- 
zonada con el fin de asustar a Ponce con tal broma” (Letter 57). 

It was made known publicly that at 2:00 P.M. on the follow- 
ing day a foreigner was going to discourse on Juvenal. The day 
was Thursday and all other classes were suspended. When the 
time arrived, there was such a throng of distinguished persons 
present that it was impossible to enter the classrooms. Most ot 
the faculty members, in order to assist the orderly in his task of 
opening up a passageway, provided themselves with lances and 
whips. Finally, as a result of shouts, blows and menaces, the path 
was cleared and Martyr was carried aloft to the “chair.” In the 
confusion many of the people had to be taken outside half suffo- 
cated. Shoes and caps were lost and capes were torn. The unfor- 
tunate orderly found his own red cape in shreds and even con 
sulted with some of the faculty members to see if Martyr could 
be obliged to pay for it since he was the cause of all the confusion. 

Martyr started his talk by asking from the chair what it was 
they would like him to explain. Immediately Lucio Marineo 
Siculo, who had come to Spain from Italy some two years be- 
fore Martyr and was professor of poetry and grammar at Sala- 
manca, in the name of all assembled, chose the second satire of 
Juvenal. Martyr started his discourse before 2:00 o’clock and 
for an hour they all listened to him with perfect attentiveness, 
without the least noise or movement. At three, however, two 
young men began to scrape their feet on the floor, “segiin es cos- 
tumbre,” comments Martyr. They were promptly reprimanded 
and the lecturer was asked to continue. 

When Martyr finished, he asked their pardon for having con- 
tinued so long and descended from the chair. “Como a un ven- 
cedor desde el Olimpo, los mas autorizados me acompafiaron 
hasta mi domicilio.” As to friend Ponce, he was still trembling 
in spite of the obvious success of Martyr’s performance. In Mar- 
tyr’s words, “Todavia no ha podido aplacar sus cerdas encrespa- 
das.” (Letter 57) 
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A FARCE ATTRIBUTED TO CORNEILLE 
AND MORATIN 


By Joun C. Dow.inc 


i 


THE DEPARTMENT of Manuscripts of the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid holds a one-act play whose title page reads: “Za Estera. 
Pieza Heroica en un Acto: Original Francés. Del célebre Cor- 
neille. Traducida al Castellano por Dn. Leandro Fernz. Mora- 
tin.” It would be interesting if Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, 
successful adapter of Moliére to the Spanish stage, had also 
translated a “heroic piece” by the “famous Corneille,” presuma- 
bly Pierre. It would be startling indeed if Pierre Corneille had 
written the original of this particular play. 

In La estera Graciosa has sent messages by her maid to four 
suitors, asking them to come to see her. The sacristan arrives 
first with a marvelous cap which allows the wearer to speak any 
language he chooses. The girls have a hilarious time speaking 
barbarous Portuguese and Latin, and the maid even speaks Span- 
ish like a Negro. A voice, which Graciosa says is her father’s, 
interrupts the fun, and she hides the sacristan under an esparto 
grass rug. The caller, however, is the pharmacist, who in turn 
must hide under the rug when the bully arrives; and the latter 
joins his fellow suitors when the doctor enters with his Galician 
servant. As each newcomer gets under the rug, the others crawl 
out to protest the situation, only to scramble back at the arrival 
of the next caller. When the father does come home, all four 
suitors and the Galician are under the rug. Confronted with four 
possible sons-in-law for one daughter, he is puzzled. The sacris- 
tan suggests that Graciosa make her own choice. In an ending 
reminiscent of Cervantes’ La guarda cuidadosa, she chooses the 
sacristan, who attributes his good fortune to the marvelous cap. 

A perusal of Cornelian bibliography gives the negative result 
which a knowledge of Pierre Corneille’s work would lead one 
to expect. There is no record of his indulging in any such low 
jinks. 

Did the younger Moratin, who aspired to elevate the tastes 

1.Biblioteca Nacional MS 14.5991. Item 3240, Catdlogo de las piexes 


de teatro que se conservan en el Departamento de Manuscritos de la Biblioteca 
Nacional (Madrid, 1934), Vol. I. 
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of Spanish theater-goers, have a hand in this old-time farce? 
As a linguist (his job was Secretary of the Interpretation of 
Languages) he might have enjoyed the fun of the sacristan’s 
cap, and as historian of the Spanish theater, he knew the Spanish 
farce from its beginning. The title page of La estera gives one 
more piece of inf¢rmation: “Los 2 apuntes que sirvieron los 
trajo Martinez, 1820.” Moratin was in Barcelona off and on 
from 1814 to 1821 and associated with local theatrical troupes, 
one of which performed E/ médico a palos, his adaptation of 
Moliére’s farce Le médecin malgré lui. Did he do La estera 
there and let an actor named Martinez have two copies to carry 
off, presumably to Madrid? 

But let speculation give way to fact. The elements which 
enter into La estera are found in dozens of entremeses of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The sacristan with his bar- 
barous Latin is among the oldest types in Spanish one-act plays, 
for he figures in the Entremés de la sacristia de Mocején, which 
Cotarelo y Mori places among the earliest plays.” Ali four suitors 
recur in the entremeses, and it was often the sacristan who got 
the girl. The woman who hides her admirers from a father, a 
husband, or a master has a long history, too. She used grass rugs 
for this purpose in the sixteenth-century Las esteras, in which a 
bachiller who speaks bad Latin is one of the suitors.* Quifiones 
de Benavente employed the idea in his Entremés de la manta. 
In this play a wife conceals a sacristan and a pharmacist, whose 
attentions she does not care for, under a blanket on the floor so 
that her husband may beat them.* 

The magical cap which permits the wearer to speak several 
languages was used in the anonymous El sacristan hechicero, 
printed in Floresta de entremeses y rasgos del ocio (Madrid, 
1680, pp. 192-203). The characters are the young lady, her 
servant, and three suitors: a sacristan, a doctor, and a bully. The 
play begins in much the same way as La estera, and many lines 
are identical. But there is no rug, and the young lady’s trick is 
quite different: she has her three gallants come to her street at 
night dressed as women so that each supposes the other two 

2. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori (ed.), Coleccién de entremeses, loas, bailes, 
jacaras y mogigangas, in Nueva biblioteca de autores espanoles (Madrid, 1911), 
XVII, Ixxvii, 60-62. 

3. Léo Rouanet (ed.), Coleccién de autos, farsas y cologuios del siglo XVI 
(Barcelona/Madrid, 1901), II, 43-48. 

4. Coleccién de entremeses, XVIII, 634-636. 
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suitors to be the lady and her maid. The play ends with a fracas 
and music without the lady’s choosing any one of the pretenders.° 

There is a manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional entitled E/ 
sacristan hechicero.® The first part is quite similar to the printed 
version of 1680, and much of the dialogue about the magical 
cap is identical. Then the play changes and, except for the end- 
ing, is the same as La estera. The manuscript bears this notation: 
“Se escribid en la ciudad de Horiguela [Orihuela, Alicante] 
a 18 de abril, 1734, domingo de Ramos, y es de Juan Bautista 
Merin.” Lists of actors who took part in it in 1735, 1737, and 
1739 are given. The author, of whom I have found no trace, 
took the role of the sacristan. He had quite likely acted in the 
version printed in the Floresta de entremeses, for when he sat 
down to write his own play of the same title in 1734 he either 
had a copy of it at hand or he recalled many of the lines. How- 
ever, he varied the subject by having the suitors hide under a 
grass rug—an old device on the Spanish stage—, and he ended 
the play with a farcical fight between the father and the suitors. 

The nineteenth-century adapter allowed the sacristan to enjoy 
his conquest in peace. He changed the title to La estera and 
called it a pieza heroica after Corneille’s comédies héroiques. 
Since the name of a translator would improve the joke or the 
deception, who better than Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, the 
most distinguished dramatist of his day and the well-known 
translator of Moliére? The attribution may have been ironical or 
it may have had a commercial motive. In either case the Spanish 
theater of 1820 had fallen to such a level that many theater- 
goers may not have discerned the imposition. Moratin himself 
was living quietly in self-imposed exile from Madrid and could 
not protest. Had he known about it, and his correspondence gives 
no indication that he did, he would have been taken aback at 
this false attribution to Corneille and to himself." 


Texas TECHNoLocIcAL CoLLEGE 


5. B. N. MS 17.024, entitled El sacristén embustero but with few other 
variants, is identical with the printed version. Item 3238, Catélogo de las piezas 
de teatro, Vol. I. 

6. B. N. MS 14.515%. Item 3240, Catélogo de las piezas de teatro, Vol. 1. 

7. I have found no record of the performance of this play. On February 
27, 1829, the Archbishop of Valencia prohibited the performance of a “pro- 
duccién dramatica” entitled La estera, This was no distinction, for on the same 
date the Archbishop prohibited dozens of other plays. Leén Carbonero y Sol, 
Indice de los libros prohibidos por el Santo Oficio ... y por los Rdos, Obispos 
Espanoles . . . (Madrid, 1873), p. 269. 
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EIGHT LINES FROM ZAS MOCEDADES DEL CID 
By Rosert R. La Du 


i i i 


1n Las mocedades del Cid (comedia primera),’ the most famous 
work of the Golden Age playwright Guillén de Castro, occur 
eight lines which are stylistically and functionally unusual. They 
are spoken by Diego in the last scene of the second act. This 
scene opens with the entrance f£ Ximena Gémez accompanied 
by four attendants (escuderos, all dressed in mourning. King 
Fernando, Diego, a Moorish king, Princess Urraca, Rodrigo 
and Prince Sancho are still on stage from the preceding scene. 
Ximena has come to ask the King to show his justice by punish- 
ing Rodrigo for having killed her father. Initiating a romance 
in a-o for the last 108 lines of the second act, one of her at- 
tendants addresses her thus: 
ESCUDERO 1°, Sentado estd el sefior Rey 
en su silla de respaldo. 
XIMENA. Para arrojarme a sus pies 
iqué importa que esté sentado? 
Si es magno, si es justiciero, 
premie al bueno y pene al malo 
que castigos y mercedes 
hacen seguros vasallos. 
At this point Diego, Rodrigo’s father, declaims the lines which 
here concern us: 
piEGO. Arrastrando luengos lutos 
entraron de cuatro en cuatro 
escuderos de Ximena, 
hija del conde Lozano. 
Todos atentos la miran, 
suspenso quedo palacio, 
y para decir sus quejas 
se arrodilla en los estrados. 
Whereupon Ximena begins her plaint to the King: she reminds 
him of the months that have passed since Rodrigo killed her 
father; she accuses him of protecting Rodrigo; she contrasts the 
privileges enjoyed by Rodrigo with her own sufferings still un- 
avenged. The act ends with Rodrigo’s banishment from the 


1. Eduardo Julid Martinez, Obras de Don Guillén de Castro y Bellois 
(Madrid, 1926), vol. II, pp. 169-208. 
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court, although the royal displeasure is tempered by a parting 
embrace. 

Upon reading the scene just described, the above-quoted speech 
of Diego stands out as unusual. The first thing that calls attention 
to these lines is the sharp break in dialog which they occasion. 
Whereas the entire preceding scene—that of the victorious arrival 
of Rodrigo to King Fernando’s court and his triumphant recep- 
tion there—is presented to the audience entirely by means of 
dialog, and whereas the rest of the final scene of act two is also 
entirely in dialog, the eight lines of Diego are not addressed to 
any of the dramatis personae but directly to the audience. Though, 
as Joseph T. Shipley reminds us (Dictionary of World Litera- 
ture, New York, 1953, p. 55), the Greek chorus would at times 
comment on the action of a play and interpret its moral signifi- 
cance for the benefit of the audience, it is quite improbable that 
Guillén de Castro intended to approximate the chorus in Diego’s 
speech, both because it interprets nothing, and because the infor- 
mation which he imparts to the audience is already known to 
them. They know by now who Ximena is. They see for them- 
selves the /uengos lutos which she and her company are wearing. 
Obviously, too, the audience can note the other actors looking 
at her (“Todos atentos la miran”), and can see her kneeling be- 
fore the King (“se arrodilla en los estrados”) to begin her plaint. 

An additional device used by the author to set these lines 
apart from those of the rest of the scene is the introduction of 
the preterite tense; this contrasts with the present tense of the 
opening eight lines of the scene, the proper tense for the de- 
scription of the action now going on. While it is true that the 
fifth and eighth lines of Diego’s speech utilize the present tense, 
this serves to set off the preterite used in the second and sixth 
lines even more. Furthermore there is an apparent contradiction 
between the number of attendants accompanying Ximena men- 
tioned in the stage directions at the beginning of the scene (“Sale 
Ximena . . . con cuatro escuderos .. .”), and the number men- 
tioned by Diego in his speech (“entraron de cuatro en cuatro/ 
escuderos de Ximena’). 

Assuming that Julia Martinez’ edition of Las mocedades... 
is faithful to Castro’s original text, how are we to explain Cas- 
tro’s departure from the conventional style of his times? It goes 
without saying that he could have refrained from breaking the 
smooth flow of dialog by putting Diego’s lines in the form of 
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an aside instead of the abrupt addressing of the audience (which 
is the only such occurence throughout Guillén de Castro’s come- 
dias, except for two short comic utterances”, and the traditional 
envoi at the end of this and virtually every Golden Age play). 
Also, he easily could have used the present tense in the second 
and sixth lines instead of the startling preterite. 

The necessity of a short speech by one of the actors momen- 
tarily to divert the attention of the audience while Ximena crosses 
the stage to kneel before the King may serve to indicate the 
need for a speech at this time. Yet this does not shed other light 
on the problem since it is evident that either Rodrigo (who sees 
his love after a three-month absence) or Urraca (who objects 
to the presence of her rival for Rodrigo’s affection) could very 
naturally have said something to serve the technical need just 
mentioned. Nor, as previously stated, can we hope to find an 
explanation by attempting to see a similarity between Diego’s 
unusual direct address to the audience and the usual direct ad- 
dress of the Greek chorus, since the former does not attempt to 
accomplish the function of the latter. But an investigation which 
takes into account Castro’s dramatic use of traditional ballad 
material suggests answers which adequately explain the problem 
at hand. 

The glorious history of the romancero attests to the special 
love which Spaniards have ever had for their ballads; and such 
was especially true during the Golden Age when the various 
ballads first began to be collected and printed. Thus the use of 
ballad material in the dramatic productions of that day was al- 
most sure to add a measure of success to plays which were written 
with the intention of satisfying audience taste. When Guillén de 
Castro adapted the epic material found in the ever popular ro- 
mances to his own dramatic productions—which he did through- 
out the three principal periods of his dramatic development— 
he was but following the precedents furnished not only by Juan 
de la Cueva, but by Lope himself. At times he would embody 
an entire ballad in a given play, and such is the case in the scene 
which we are considering. The material which makes up more 
than the first half of this scene is taken almost verbatim from a 
romance popular in Castro’s day,* a close variant of that listed 

2. See Sturgis E. Leavitt, “The Gracioso Takes the Audience into his Con- 
fidence.” Bulletin of the Comediantes, VII (1955), 27. 

3. I term this romance “popular” not only because we have at least two 
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as no. 494 in the Romancero General,* which begins as follows: 
Sentado esta el sefior Rey 

en su silla de respaldo 
de sus gentes mal regidas 
desavenencias juzgando. 
Dadivoso y justiciero, 
premia al bueno, y pena al malo 
que castigos y mercedes 
hacen seguros vasallos. 
Y arrastrando luengos lutos 
entraron treinta fidalgos, 
escuderos de Ximena, 
hija del Conde Lozano. 
Despejaron los Maceros, 
suspenso quedé palacio, 
y asi comenz6 sus quexas 
rodillada en los estrados: 

Since Castro did directly incorporate, then, a popular ballad 
into this scene, it is quite natural that the preterite tense observed 
in lines two and six of Diego’s speech would be retained; as it is 
natural that the line identifying Ximena as “hija del conde Lo- 
zano” would be.° The verbatim use of a current ballad explains 
also, of course, the contradiction between the stage directions and 
Diego’s speech regarding the number of attendants accompanying 
Ximena. 

Because Guillén de Castro knew that he could anticipate a 
favorable reception for this romance because of the people’s great 
love for their ballads, he did not hesitate to have Diego turn 
directly to the audience to remind them, in the declamation of his 
solemn lines, that the poetry of the romancero was being used 
in this portion of Las mocedades del Cid. 
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existing variants (that cited above, and no. 736 of the Romancero general, 
ed. Agustin Duran, B.A.E. (Madrid, 1945), vol. 10) which point to a com- 
mon source, but also its vogue is indicated by the adaption of its first line, at 
least, to various burlesque ballads (see Aurelio M. Espinosa, “Traditional Spanish 
Ballads in New Mexico,” Hispania, XV, [March 1932], 94, 101). 

4. Romancero general, ed. Angel Gonzalez Palencia (Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1947), Vol. I, pp. 325-326. 

5. Indeed, Ximena is thus referred to in other romances of the day, e.g. 
romances nos. 463 and 617 of the Romancero general, ed. Gonzalez Palencia, 
and nos. 733 and 736 of the Romancero general, ed. Agustin Duran. 
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THE STRING IN THE CONJURATIONS OF 
LA CELESTINA AND DONA BARBARA 


By Davin T. Sisto 
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IN BRINGING ouT the influences, comparisons, and background 
that can be found in Rémulo Gallegos’ Dona Barbara, no com- 
mentary, so far as I have been able to discover, has mentioned 
the possible influence of La Celestina upon this masterpiece of 
Venezuelan literature. In the prologue to an edition of Done 
Barbara, Mariano Picén-Salas, after drawing a comparison to 
Sancho Panza, states: “Qué de elementos tradicionales hispanicos, 
que [sic] elevado ‘ethos’ de raza circula por el cuerpo de la 
novela sin mengua de su peculiarismo venezolano, habra de ser 
tema de investigacién para fildlogos e historiadores de la Cul- 
tura.”” Since La Celestina forms a great part of this Spanish 
tradition we can deduce that, at least indirectly, there is some 
influence derived from it in Dona Barbara. 

In the first act of Za Celestina Sempronio introduces the al- 
cahueta to the reader as “vna vieja barbuda, que se dize Celestina, 
hechicera, astuta, sagaz en quantas maldades ay.’” In the first 
chapter of Dota Barbara Santos Luzardo introduces to the reader 
the famous evil woman of the //ano by commenting: “—Dicen 
que es una mujer terrible, capitana de una pandilla de bandoleros, 
encargados de asesinar a mansalva a cuantos intenten oponerse 
a sus designios” (p. 38). 

Be all this as it may, there is an interesting parallel in the 
brujeria of both women. In her conjurations La Celestina calls 
on Pluto, while in like manner Dofia Barbara calls on El Socio 
in hers.* Both women used certain witch’s charms and potions; 
La Celestina had an attic full of snake oil, pieces of rope, yarn, 
bats’ blood, a dragon’s claws and wings, ointments, cats’ skins, 

1. Dowa Barbara (Mexico, 1950), p. 15. Hereafter all references within 
the text will be to this edition. 

2. La Celestina, ed. Julio Cejador y Frauca (Madrid, 1931), I, 58-59. 
Hereafter all references within the text will be to this edition. 

3. See Montague Summers, Witchcraft and Black Magic (London, 1945), 
wherein he discusses the pact with the Devil and states, p. 43: “When the pact 
has been struck it is not unusual that there should be assigned to the witch 
a familiar, that is to say, an attendant demon or mysterious entity to obey the 
behests and serve in various bad ways the pleasure of the witch.” 
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wolves’ eyes, goats’ blood and whiskers, and the like. Dofia Bar- 
bara wore on her bosom the scapularies and amulets of Indian 
witch doctors, and in her altar-room “estampas de piadosas, 
cruces de palma bendita, colmillos de caiman, piedras de curvi- 
nata y de centella, y fetiches que se trajo de las rancherias indi- 
genas consumian el aceite de una comin lamparilla votiva” (pp. 
71-72). However, the closest parallel to be found in their casting 
of spells on certain victims and in their conjurations to their 
familiars is the use of a length of string or yarn. In La Celestina 
it is called an hilado; in Dona Barbara it is known by the terms 
cordel, guaral, cabwya, or cwerda. In either case, when handled 
and used along with certain necromantic incantations and cere- 
monies, it has wondrous witch’s powers of ensnaring any desired 
person, to tie up his spirit so as to make him subject to the com- 
mands of its manipulator. We recall how Dojfia Barbara has a 
henchman measure Santos Luzardo’s stature with a piece of string 
and then return it to her. When an old Indian woman asks an- 
other if she believes in this witch’s act of measuring a victim, 
the latter answers: “— Que si creo? jAcaso no he visto pruebas: 
Mujer que se amarre en la cintura la medida de un hombre, hace 
con él lo que quiera. A Dominguito, el de Chicuacal, lo amarro 
la india Justina y lo puso nefato. En una cabuya le cogié la 
estatura y se la amarré a la pretina. jY se acabé6 Dominguito!” 
(p. 302). 

Now let us turn to La Celestina’s incantation performed on 
her guiding spirit, Pluto. By making use of a piece of yarn, she 
conjures him thus: “por la aspera pongojfia de las biuoras, de que 
este azeyte fué hecho, con el qual vnto este hilado: vengas sin 
tardanca 4 obedescer mi voluntad é en ello te embueluas é con 
ello estés sin vn momento te partir, hasta que Melibea con apare- 
jada oportunidad que aya, lo compre é con ello de tal manera 
quede enredada que, quanto mas lo mirare, tanto mas su coracén 
se ablande 4 conceder mi peticién. . . . E otra é otra vez te con- 
juro. E assi confiando en mi mucho poder, me parto para alla 
con mi hilado, donde creo te lleuo ya embuelto” (I, 151-152). 
Compare this to passages from Dofia Barbara: “Y se quedé pen- 
sativa, contemplando aquel pedazo de cordel pringoso, que tenia 
algo de Santos Luzardo y que debia traerlo a caer entre sus brazos, 
segiin una de las convicciones mas profundamente arraigadas en 
su espiritu” (p. 305). Then after the stage is set, “. . . dona 
Barbara, de pie y mirando el guaral que media la estatura de 
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Luzardo, musitaba la oracién del ensalmamiento: —Con dos te 
miro, con tres te ato: con el Padre, con el Hijo y con el Espiritu 
Santo. jHombre! Que yo te vea mas humilde ante mi que Cristo 
ante Pilatos” (p. 306). 

And with these incantations and with these pieces of yarn or 
string both women believe themselves possessed of a power and 
a spell over the men and even the spirits with whom they are 
dealing.* 
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4. Other occasions of using yarn or string in witchcraft can be cited, For 
instance Summers, op. cit., p. 149, relates: “An old man, who lived at 
Trawscoed, in Cardiganshire, and who died in 1910, enjoyed a great repu- 
tation as a diviner and a healer. He worked cures with the spell of the scarlet 
yarn, commonly known as ‘measuring the yarn’.” Again, p. 192, we find: 
“There is also the Italian ghirlanda delle streghe; the English Witches’ Ladder. 
A cord is knotted at regular intervals and in each knot is tied the feather of a 
black hen. A curse is laid upon it, and it is considered a fatal talisman of death.” 

As a general comment on the subject, see Harry E. Wedeck, Dictionary of 
Magic (New York, 1956), p. 52, where we find under “Knots”: “Knots— 
whether multicolored threads, plant stems, animal hair—were used generally 
to remove a spell, or to cure headache, fever, ophthalmia, The knot design was 
common in Egyptian talismans. Petronius, the Roman novelist who flourished in 
Nero’s reign, mentions in his Satyricon 131, a witch who took from her bosom 
a web of multicolored twisted threads and bound it to the neck of one of the 
characters in the tale, to free him from a spell.” In contrast to this last state- 
ment, however, let us keep in mind the opposite use La Celestina and Dona 
Barbara made of their piece of string: they were casting spells, not removing 
them. 

Also see Sir James George Frazer, The Golden Bough (New York, 1929), 
I, 242: “Again knots may be used by an enchantress to win a lover and attach 
him firmly to herself.” 
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JEAN LEMAIRE DE BELGES AND THE DEATH 
OF PIERRE DE BOURBON 
By James B. WapsworTH 
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THE EXCELLENT TEXT which Mr. Hornik has recently published 
of Jean Lemaire’s Temple d’honneur et de vertus’ presents 
numerous problems in interpretation, not all of which have yet 
been solved. The passage in which the poet describes the last ili- 
ness, death and burial of Pierre I1, Duke of Bourbon (lines 392- 
640), may serve as an example of these difficulties. Critics, seek- 
ing literary sources, have observed that this particular passage is 
an adaptation of Ovid’s description of the death of Caesar; they 
have not realized that, although there is no proof that Lemaire 
was in the employment of Pierre de Bourbon at the time of the 
duke’s death—we find him writing verse in the name of Louis 
de Luxembourg, Comte de Ligny, two months before Pierre 
died*—his knowledge of events is considerable. He also shows 
more understanding of events than is now apparent. 

According to Hornik (p. 11), “Au printemps de 1503, Lemaire 
accompagna son maitre 4 Lyon. La, le duc tomba malade... 
et, aprés une agonie de quinze jours, il mourut le 10 octobre.” 
Among the many references to the activities of the duke in the 
spring and summer of 1503, no mention has been found of Jean 
Lemaire. The duke and his wife, Anne de France, arrived in 
Lyons with the queen, Anne de Bretagne, to participate in the 
welcome to the Archduke Philip of Austria who had come, on 
his way home from Spain to the Low Countries, to sign the mar- 
riage treaty between Claude de France and his son, the future 
Charles V.* On April 24, Pierre signed an agreement concerning 

1. J. Lemaire de Belges, Le temple @ honneur et de vertus, ed. H. Hornik 
(Geneva and Paris, 1957). 

2. See Hornik, pp. 30, 36. 

3. P. A. Becker, “La vie littéraire 4 la cour de Louis XII,” Neuphil. 
Mitteilungen, XXIII (1922), 119, and F. E. Schnéegans, Epitres en vers de 


Jean Picart ... et de ses amis, Univ. de Neuchatel, Recueil de Travaux pub. par 
la Fac. des Lettres, Fasc. VIII, p. 14. 

4. Antoine de Lalaing, Voyage de Philippe le Beau en Espagne en 1501, 
ed. L. P. Gachard, Collection des voyages des souverains des Pays-Bas (Brussels, 
1876), I, 283-4. See also Chroniques de Louis XII par Jean @ Auton, ed. R. de 
Maulde de la Claviére (Paris, 1893), III, 152 ff. Hornik, p. 124, confuses 
this Philip, son of Maximilian of Austria, with Philip of Burgundy who died 
in 1467. 
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the completion of the Bourbon Chapel in the Cathedral of Lyons; 
the work, begun many years previously by his brother, the Car- 
dinal Charles de Bourbon, had proceeded irregularly, and it is 
more likely that the agreement is the fruit of the impatience 
of the Chapter than of Pierre’s premonition of his own death." 
The dukes were traditionally buried in Souvigny, not Lyons. 
Pierre is to be found again in Villefranche-sur-Sa6ne on May 16, 
signing an ordonnance on the administration of justice; he was 
in Villefranche again on May 20 and again in June.* On May 
19, Philip of Austria returned to Lyons from Burgundy to take 
final leave of Louis XII; before he could set out homewards, 
he fell so desperately ill that the king was afraid of being ac- 
cused of having had the Archduke poisoned. It is to this illness 
which Lemaire refers as “la maladie extreme de monseigneur 
Parchiduc 4 son retour d’Espaigne” (Hornik, p. 48). We watch 
the spectacle of the court, king, queen, Bourbons, Louis de Lux- 
embourg included, ferrying anxiously across the Saéne to visit 
the patient. When he was well enough to play “a la luette” 
(knucklebones) with the queen on June 16, it was felt that the 
crisis was over.’ Pierre de Bourbon thus spent an active spring 
and, apart from remarks on the general infirmities of his years, 
there is no indication that he was ill. He left the royal court 
in Macon in August, intending to spend the winter with his fam- 
ily in his principal seat of Moulins. On the way, he fell ill at 
Cluny on August 10 of “une griefve maladie de fiévres quartes;”” 
he continued to Moulins, and his condition was not despaired of 
until October 6, when he made his will and set his conscience in 
order. He sent for his intended son-in-law, Charles d’Alencon, 
but the latter arrived too late for a marriage to be performed— 
Charles was thus one of the “aigneaulx venans de toutes pars,” 
in Lemaire’s words (Temple, v. 516)—for Pierre died on Oc- 
tober 10. 


5. A. Macé, La Chapelle des Bourbons 4 la Cathédrale Saint-Jean de Lyon 
(Lyons, 1941), pp. 75-78. 

6. J. M. de La Mure, Histoire des ducs de Bourbon, ed. Chantelauze 
(Paris and Lyons, 1860-1897), Il, 468. 

7. A. de Lalaing, pp. 290-293. 

8. Jacques de Bigue, Pompe funébre de Pierre Il, duc de Bourbon, ed. 
Chantelauze, in La Mure, III, 222. Also pub. by G. Grassoreille as “Funérailles 
du duc Pierre Il,” Reoue Bourbonnaise, 11 (1885), 227-239, 241-253. J. de 
Bigue participated in the ceremonies as an officer of the duke’s household. 
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Lemaire has appeared to make an error here. He tells how 
Saturn and Mars “prindrent conseil de se conjoindre ensemble/A 
certain jour que j’ouzy reciter./Vingt cinquiesme en octobre, il me 
semble” (vv. 405-407). He adds that fifteen days were needed 
for their resolve to take effect: “Quinze jours ains que ce sort 
plutonicque/Prinst son effect” (vv. 416-417). These two state- 
ments do not tally with the known facts, for they seem to say 
that Pierre died on October 25; in reality, rightly understood, 
they do not conflict with the historical account at all. The fifteen 
days represent, not Pierre’s last illness, as Hornik says, but the 
period between his death and his burial in the ancestral vault at 
Souvigny on October 25. It is clear from the accounts of the 
funeral ceremonies of royal and ducal personages of the day that 
the individual died twice: a physical death and a feudal death. 
Charles VIII died in Blois on April 7, 1498; he was buried at 
St. Denis on April 30. As the coffin was lowered into the vault, 
the officers of his household threw down their insignia of office, 
the royal pennant and standard and the royal sword were lowered 
towards the grave. Then a herald raised the sword and cried: 
“Vivat rex, vive le roy.”® Not until this moment was Charles’ 
successor acclaimed, for Charles the king had continued to reign 
and to survive his own physical death. The ceremonial followed 
at the funeral of Pierre de Bourbon closely paralleis that fol- 
lowed in the case of Charles VIII. It is again clear that his death 
was not proclaimed until his remains had been lowered into the 
grave, and the many symbols of authority deposed in and around 
it. Only at that point did the herald cry, “Monseigneur nostre 
bon duc Pierre est mort. Dieu veuille avoir son ame . . . Vive 
mes dame et damoyselle duchesse de Bourbonnais et d’Au- 
vergne.””° Jean Lemaire’s description in the Temple d’honneur 
thus refers not to the physical death of Pierre de Bourbon but to 
the death of the duke. When Lemaire says that, “dame Opis” 
having received her son into her bosom, “‘Pasteurs aussi sa holette 
y poserent” (v. 603), he is referring specifically to the lowering 
of the symbols of the ducal state, notably the sword. Thus the 


9. R. Gaguin, Les croniques de France . . . composees en Latin par fr. Rt. 
Gaguin ... et depuis . . . translatees de latin en nostre vulgaire Frangoys 
[par Pierre Desrey| (Paris: Michel le Noir, 1516), fo. ccxii-ccxxi. 

10. La Mure, III, 228. Announcement of death and acclamation of successor 
is most clearly seen in Lemaire’s account of the funeral of Philip of Austria in 
1506 (Cueres, ed. J. Stecher (Louvain, 1891), IV, 263). 
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problem of the interpretation of these events disappears in the 
light of this ceremonial which Lemaire well understood. 

By this means we may also explain the confusion over the 
death of the Comte de Ligny, to whom Lemaire first dedicated 
the Temple d’honneur: Becker and others give the date of Ligny’s 
death as December 31, 1503; others, December 24; still others, 
the last week of December.» Lemaire himself noted in his Frag- 
ments de chroniques the death of “Monsr de Ligny la veille 
de Noel an Ve et III.””” Once again, it is evident that the con- 
fusion is caused by the nature of the death recorded. Ligny died 
December 24; it is his funeral ceremonies which Jean d’Auton 
records under December 31." 

A second problem raised by Lemaire’s account of Pierre’s 
death also concerns the Comte de Ligny. Lemaire’s words ad- 
dressed to Anne de France, “J’ay veu feu monseigneur . . . le 
conte de Ligny . . . travailler avec vous en commune peine et en 
semblable participation de dueil pour les deux pertes [sc. Charles 
VIII and Pierre II] que vous et lui avez faictes,” have been 
understood to mean that Ligny came to condole with the widowed 
duchess."* Strictly interpreted, all that Lemaire’s words say is 
that Ligny, as Anne de France’s first cousin, was grief-stricken 
at the deaths of her brother (his cousin) and her husband. Nor 
may we say that Lemaire introduces Ligny into the Temple 
@’honneur under the guise of Apollo.’* The gods, we read, sent 
Apollo to soften Anne’s “tristeur anormalle” and then “Appollo 
vint, et ses gens desployerent/Myrrhe, aloés, et fleurs aromatic- 
ques/Et du duc Pan le corps en embasmerent” (vv. 589-591). 
Lemaire’s words again allude to specific events. Ligny is not 
mentioned once as having been present at Pierre’s death; in fact, 
it is unlikely that he could have attended; he had been ill all 
summer and had made his will on October 13 in MAcon*®. Apollo, 

11. P. A. Becker, Jean Lemaire, der erste humanistische Dichter Frank- 
reichs (Strasbourg, 1893), p. 28. See M. Frangon, review of K. M. Munn, 
Contribution to the Study of J. Lemaire, R R; XXVIII (1938), 275, for 
examples. Lemaire’s record and the Mer des histoires (Paris: Galiot du Pré, 
1536), Il, clxv, confirm Dec. 24. 

12. CEuores, IV, 472. 13. Chroniques, III, 307. 

14. D. Yabsley, ed. J. Lemaire, La plainte du désiré, p. 13, leading to 
Hornik’s error on Apollo (p. 11 of his ed.). 

15. Hornik, p. 112, n. 80. 

16. Illness described by Schnéegans, Epitres de Jean Picart, p. 14; will, 
Archives Nationales, Inventaires et Documents: Titres de la maison ducale de 
Bourbon, ed. Lecoy de la Marche (Paris, 1874), no. 7588. 
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the god of medicine, is here synonymous with the ducal physi- 
cians. Jacques de Bigue relates that on October 11, these men, 
Jean Trassin, Louis de Villeneuve and Antoine Fedeau, super- 
vised the placing of the duke’s body, “bien aromatizé et pulverisé 
de bonnes pouldres et bien embasmé”, in a lead coffin.” If we sup- 
pose that the Apollo of line 587 is the same as the Apollo of 
line 589, we must conclude that Lemaire was particularly weli- 
acquainted with the medical aspects of Pierre’s funeral and knew 
a curious detail, the sedation presumably prescribed for Anne 
de France’s “tristeur anormalle.” 

Another problem arises from these allusions to immediate 
realities. Jacques de Bigue has left an extraordinary picture of 
the magnificent funeral pomp; Jean Lemaire knows the relevant 
dates, he knows of the embalming—but he dismisses the rest very 
quickly: “L’obseque fut admirable et celebre” (v. 595). The 
contrast between this paucity of descriptive detail and his com- 
plete knowledge of the Bourbon genealogy (lines 983 ff.), for 
example, is striking. It suggests that he was not present in Mou- 
lins in October, 1503. Secondly, it is curious that he offered the 
Temple d’honneur to Anne de France only after Ligny’s death. 
Together, these two aspects suggest that he was already fully in 
Ligny’s service before the duke’s death. We know that in 1505 
Lemaire was in contact with medical circles in Lyons;** in 1502 
and 1503, we find a member of this group, Symphorien Champ- 
ier, making a determined effort for Bourbon patronage with his 
Nef des princes and his Nef des dames, works which Lemaire had 
read.’” We note that in the Nef des dames, Champier publishes 
a letter which shows that he was friendly with the ducal doctors 
named by Jacques de Bigue.” In Lyons, then, Lemaire couid 
have found a specialized knowledge of events in Moulins which 


17. La Mure, III, 223. 

18. See correspondence in Becker, J. Lemaire, Anhang Ill. 

19. Dedication of Nef des princes (Lyons: G. Balsarin, Sept., 1502) to 
Pierre’s uncle, Charles de Bourbon; secondary deds. to members of Pierre’s 
household. Dedication of Nef des dames (Lyons: J. Arnoullet, April, 1503) 
to Anne de France and daughter Suzanne de Bourbon. Lemaire’s reference to 
his reading of Champier’s vernacular works in a letter of 1506 must of neces- 
sity include the Nefs. See Becker, Jean Lemaire, p. 88. 

20. “Simphorianus Champerius Johanni Guercino comiti phisico: Ludovico 
de Villa Nova: & Anthonio Fedello exercitatissimis ypocratee doctoribus: suis 
amicis peroptimis,” folio f iv verso. 
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would account for the strange balance of details in his description 
of the death of Pierre de Bourbon. 

A final consideration also takes us to Lyons. The passage under 
discussion is composed in terza rima, a form which Lemaire claims 
to have been the first to use in French.”* An immediate reason 
for his choice is offered by the activities in Lyons of Balthazar 
de Gabiano of Asti. In April 1501, Aldus the Elder began his 
editions in italic characters with a Virgil; soon printed in this 
famous series were Le cose vulgari di Messer Francesco Petrarca 
(July, 1501) and Le terze rime di Dante (August, 1502). From 
his uncle, residing in Venice, Balthazar de Gabiano received the 
Aldine editions and reproduced them very rapidly. By March, 
1503, Aldus was complaining bitterly of these fraudulent copies 
in a Monitum and pointing out typographical errors which dis- 
tinguished them from genuine editions. Delighted by this free 
proof-reading, the Gabianos issued second editions. Balthazar was 
a friend of Lyons humanists, and Champier later calls him “Ju- 
cundissimus Balthasar . . . amantissimus.””? As for Lemaire, he 
took pleasure in frequenting the printers of Lyons in search of 
novelties” and, although no direct connection between the pub- 
lisher and the poet can be shown, the appearance in Lyons of 
works in terza rima in 1502 and 1503, presumably shortly before 
Lemaire’s own adoption of the form, must assume some signifi- 
cance. It is tantalizingly difficult to ascertain precise facts on Le- 
maire’s life and works. What has been said here may help tu 
show him more clearly against the background of Lyons and to 
place at least part of the Temple d’honneur in a different light. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


21. La concorde des deux langages, ed. J. Frappier (Paris, 1947), p. 6. 

22. H. Baudrier, Bibliographie Lyonnaise, VII (Lyons and Paris, 1908), 
pp- 1-11. The Gabiano Dante and Petrarch are undated, but other dated 
imitations follow so closely after the Aldine originals that Baudrier assigns them 
to 1503-04 and 1501-02 respectively. The Momitum, printed by A. A. Re- 
nouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Alde, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1834), p. 321-323, 
does not refer to them, but Aldus’ ignorance proves nothing. 

23. See letter referred to in n, 19: “Nuperrime cum Lugduni essem . . . par 
curiosité naturelle . . . perscrutans diligenter officinas calcographorum nos- 
trorum .. .” 
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MARCABRU AND JEHOSAPHAT 
By A. H. Scuutz 
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THE POEM which has as its solemn beginning “Pax in nomine 
Domini’ is among the most celebrated compositions in all the 
Old Provencal repertory. Currently known as the “Vers del 
lavador” it is an exhortation to the Crusades, likened by the 
rugged Marcabru to a bath where all and sundry may come 
to wash and be rendered bright as the morning star. 

We are told that there are actually two such places of oppor- 
tunity, “de sai”, on this side of the ocean, i.e. in Spain, and “de 
lai” on the other side, i.e. in the East: 

C’anc, fors outramar, no.n fon taus 
En de lai, deves Josaphas,” 

These, rendered into, roughly, the language of our day, are 
the properties of the “lavador”: 

1. It is in the Orient, in a place called Jehosaphat, or Josa- 
phat, equated by the critics with the Valley of Jehosaphat.* 

2. It is a cleansing place, but more than that, a place of testing, 
where the ardent and the soft may be separated and the latter 
rejected: 

Dieus vol los arditz e.ls suaus 
Assajar a son lavador* 

3. To come there is to perform a service pleasing to the Lord, 
demanding energy and courage. Those who fail, are, in language 
reminiscent of the prophets, consigned to perdition. 

It is strange that there is available virtually no comment on 
the significance of Jehosaphat, not even in the extensive remarks 
of Crescini.© The assumption seems to be that it is a kind of 
proper noun vaguely representative of the Holy Land or the 
Orient, much as is Damas. Yet one cannot dismiss the fact that 


1, Ed. Dejeanne, No. XXXV, p. 169. 

2. Loc. cit., vv. 7-8. 

3. The Hebrew form is Jehosaphat, while the Vulgate uses Josaphat. It is 
natural that Marcabru should use the latter. 

4. Loc. cit., vv. 50-51. 

5. Testo critico e illustrazione duno dé pits solenni Canti di Marcabruno 
trovatore, Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arte, Tomo 
LIX (1899-1900) Parte seconda, pp. 691-708, Addunanza del 2 maggio. 
1900. 
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there is a place in the Bible, the only one where Jehosaphat is 
mentioned as a geographic locality, and that is the Book of Joei 
Chap. III or IV, depending on which biblical version is used. 
The Vulgate, being the one our poet certainly read, is utilized 
here. The verses that most clearly stand out are given here, e.g. 

1. Quia ecce in diebus illis, et in tempore illo, cum convertero 
captivitatem Juda et Jerusalem. 

2. Congregabo omnes gentes, et deducam eas in vallem Josa- 
phat, et disceptabo cum eis super populo meo, et hereditate mea 
Israel, quos disperserunt in nationibus, et terram meam divi- 
serunt. 

3. Et super populum meum miserunt sortem. 

9. Clamate hoc in gentibus, sanctificate bellum, suscitate ro- 
bustos; accedant, ascendant omnes viri bellatores. 

10. Concidite aratra vestra in gladios, et ligones vestros in 
lanceas. Infirmus dicat: Quia fortis ego sum. 

11. Erumpite, et venite omnes gentes de circuitu, et congre- 
gamini; ibi occumbere faciet Dominus robustos tuos. 

14. Populi, populi, in valle concisionis, quia juxta est dies 
Domini in valle concisionis. 

21. Et mundabo sanguinem eorum, quem non mundaveram, 
et Dominus commorabitur in Sion. 

What are the details that arise from this passage? 

1. The situation revolves around the humiliation of Jerusalem 
and the hope for its liberation. 

2. The people from the whole world “in circuitu” are to take 
part in this enterprise of liberation. 

3. These same people are to be also judged and tested. 

4. The place is symbolic, in that it means “Jehovah judges.” 
I say it is symbolic because, in the most diverse traditions, 
there are statements to the effect that allegory is intended; Hugh 
of St. Victor says “Josaphat iudicium Domini interpretatur, per 
quod damnatio reproborum designatur. In tempore igitur con- 
versionis electorum reprobatur multitudo impiorum.” (Migne, 
Patrologia lat., CLXXV, 359). The Midrash Tillim provided 
evidence of the rabbinic tradition that “A valley called Jehosa- 
phat does not exist”® and that the name merely means “The lord 
judges”. Attempts at identification are late and, on the whole, 
fruitless, unless one is interested in pilgrim reports that mention 
the valley in the later twelfth century. The International Cri- 

6. Ed. S. Buber, Chap. on Ps, VIII, sec. 8. 
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tical Commentary on the Bible, which expounds the Protestant 
tradition, says categorically (p. 128) that the name is “a rhetori- 
cal device”. In other words, the western interpretations are in 
complete accord. 

The same idea arises from the war that is to precede the last 
judgment. David Kimchi (gloss. ad loc.) makes the explicit state- 
ment that it will be in the Valley of Jehosaphat.’ This is the 
more important in that Marcabru, like the book of Joel, exhorts 
to battle, to the abandonment of home security, in favor of battle 
to win again the Holy Land and regain the respect that was lost 
by the crup-en-cami, the gluttons and the faint of heart. A larg: 
part of the “Vers del lavador” is, in fact, a diatribe against cow- 
ardice. 

A seeming difficulty is the juxtaposition of two different con- 
cepts, judgment, and cleansing. We have seen what the Bible has 
to say. In Marcabru, we have seen how the notion of “assaying” 
involves acceptance or rejection. The meaning of the word lava- 
dor requires no further remarks. But the epithets attached to the 
Valley of Jehosaphat, contain precisely the seeds of confusion 
between judgment and cleansing, precisely as between the Latin, 
Hebrew and English texts of verse 14. The Vulgate speaks of 
“valle concisionis”, the King James version of “Decision”, while 
the Jewish Publication Society’s translation agrees with the lat- 
ter. The contradiction in terms is based on the diverse meanings at- 
tributable to the Hebrew emek hehorutz (v. 14). According to 
the Bible de Jérusalem (Ed. Rolland de Vaux and Benoit, Paris, 
1956), one may render the expression not merely as “vallée de la 
décision” but also as “‘vallée de la herse”. Herse is understood to 
be a kind of sledge, fitted with spikes and driven over the grain 
to separate it from the chaff.* Such an image is common in the 
Scriptures. Thus concisionis, in the etymological sense of cutting 
out the non-essential, involves, as a consequence of that act, not 
merely separation but acceptance of one product and the re- 
jection of the other, as is to be expected. 

A curious corollary is the presence at Léves, near Chartres, of 
a Benedictine abbey called Josaphat.® The name alone is signifi- 
cant in that it points to a possible knowledge, indefinite as that 


7. The gloss is on Joel IV, 2, Hebrew text. 

8. The exact commentary reads: “Le terme qui signifie le traineau armé 
de pointes qui sert a dépiquer le blé.” 

9. The current guide books (Bleu, et al.) refer to the fact. 
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is, of the Oriental geographic name, unless, perchance, it contain 
an allusion to the person so named. In any event, there it was that 
John of Salisbury died and was buried in the late twelfth century. 
Beside the chapel containing the tomb there runs a small stream, 
but my friend Professor U. T. Holmes believes, from a personal 
examination of the place, that it was part of a larger structure 
under which the stream ran. It might be indeed that Josaphat 
was thought of as a valley, even if we might find it hazardous 
to attach any further meaning to the stream itself as a place 
where one may bathe, actually or spiritually.” 

Briefly the theme of this argument may be summarized as 
follows: Marcabru clearly knew the Bible; his source in this case 
is the Book of Joel, which not only contains the proper name 
Josaphat applied to a valley but parallels the Provencal poem 
in its main outlines, the valley being in both cases a place of 
gathering, a place of testing and an agency of purification which 
entails a battle in order to have access to it. It cannot be a coinci- 
dence that all these elements, gathered in a loose, prophetic ut- 
terance should occur not only in the Bible but also in a Provencal 
poem. 


Tue Onto Strate University 


10. Two diverse traditions connect water with Jehosaphat: J. Hastings, 
A Dictionary of the Bible, says “The Talmud teaches that there was a canal 
that brought water to the sanctuary at Maim Beth Hammukdash.” The Moslem 
tradition has it that at the Last Judgment the one who blows the 
trumpet shall stand on the rock of Sakhrab, underneath which is the source of 
all the sweet water on earth (ibid.) 


Acknowledgments: I am greatly indebted to Dr. Marvin Fox of the Ohio State 
University and to Father Maurice Hofer, Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio, for technical points in the Jewish rabbinic and Catholic 
commentaries respectively. 
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THE “UBI SUNT” THEME IN THREE 
ANGLO-NORMAN SAINTS’ LIVES 
By ArtHur Rosert HarpDEn 
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IN THE First essay of his volume Les idées et les lettres’ Etienne 
Gilson discusses the origins of the “ubi sunt” theme and its 
corollary, “carpe diem.” His prime objective is to demonstrate 
the biblical sources of these themes and the influence of them on 
Francois Villon. Though he makes no attempt at an exhaustive 
presentation of the “ubi sunt” motif, he does suggest, in an ap- 
pendix, a possible program of study to be pursued by those in- 
terested in literature from a comparative point of view. He indi- 
cates, for example, scriptural, Latin, Greek, Graeco-Latin, Syriac, 
Arabic, medieval Latin, medieval and middle French vernacular, 
Italian, English, Irish, German, Czech and Russian uses of the 
theme.” The only reference made to a medieval French vernacu- 
lar work, which is our particular interest here, is the Roman 
@’ Alexandre of Alberic de Pisangon* where he speculates on the 
source of the name Alexander in connection with the theme of 
vanity. In pursuance of M. Gilson’s suggestion and with the ac- 
cent upon French popular literature of the Middle Ages, we 
should like to propose the addition to his list of three instances 
of the “ubi sunt” theme garnered from saints’ lives, all written 
in Anglo-Norman and all apparently anonymous. 

The first of these comes from the life of the Saxon princess 
and saint, Osith, and is the simplest statement of the theme. 
The emphasis in the poem is not upon the disintegration of the 
power and affluence of worldly heroes, as is traditional, but upon 
the vanished opulence of dress and stable which distinguished 
unnamed ancestors. In the final lines, the poet, abandoning the 
rhetorical “we,” directly addresses the complacent reader, warn- 
ing him that he must inevitably share the destiny of his forbears: 

U sont nos aels e nos peres, 
U (sont) nos uncles et nos meres, 
Ke tant furent riches et beaus, 

1. Etienne Gilson, Les idées et les lettres (Paris: Librairie Philosophique 
J. Vrin, 1932), pp. 9-38. 

2. It is curious that M. Gilson does not include medieval Spanish literature 
in his list. There is, for instance, a most celebrated and moving use of the 
“ubi sunt” theme in Jorge Manrique’s Coplas, 

3. Op. cit., p. 36. It will be noted that M. Gilson writes Albéric de Besan- 
gon. P. Meyer prefers Briangon, but see V. Crescini, “Alberico de Pisan- 
gon,” Studi Medievali 11 (1929), 196-197. 
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Assez orent dras e chiviaus? 
Tuz sont allez, sachez en fin, 
Si vous atendunt en chemin.* 

The second example derives from the life of St. Alban. In 
this version the names of the most celebrated of Macedonian and 
Roman emperors appear. The occasion for the utterance of the 
motif in this instance arises when the wealthy pagan Alban has 
been converted by the priest Amphibal. The latter, after solemn- 
ly asserting that all things of this world are ephemeral and 

tute sa beaute 
Cum est Ja flur du champ u cum Perbe du pre,® 

begins the familiar moralizing in this manner: 

u est Alexandres li princes alose? 

Cesaires li riches e li redute? 

e li autre prince tant riche e tant fesse 

ki tant urent tresor e tant nobilite? 

n’unt or plus de tere fors saet pez mesure.® 
The emphasis in this declaration is, of course, once more upon 
the vanity of riches, but the final line adds a new and typically 
Anglo-Norman dimension of grim realism to the usually nostalgic 
note of princes and treasures brought to dust. 

The final citation, from the life of the Spaniard, St. Lawrence, 
provides yet another variation on the theme. Here the customary 
rhetorical question gives way to a blunt enquiry directed to the 
Almighty Himself. In addition, there is an attempt to represent 
all the intellectual and physical accomplishments most esteemed 
by men as examples of sheer hedonism: 

E Deus! Qu’est ore devenu 

Le grant sen Aristotilis, 

La richeise dan Cesaris, 

Le pris et la force Sanson, 

E la grant bealte Apsalon? 

Que vaut force, que vaut voleir, 
Que vaut delit c’um puisse aveir, 
Que vaut la joie de cest munt?? 

These three examples exhibit not only the remarkable number 
of changes which can be rung on the “ubi sunt” truism but also 
the felicitous manner in which it can be adapted to individual 
situations and personalities. The Anglo-Normans, in each in- 
stance, have added their singular brand of sober realism. 

Duquesne University 


4. “An Anglo-French Life of Saint Osith,” ed. A. T. Baker, Modern 
Language Review, V1 (1911), 476, lines 23-28. 

5. La vie de Seint Auban, ed. R. Atkinson (London, 1876), lines 348-349. 

6. [did., lines 355-359. 

7. La vie de Saint Laurent, ed. W. Séderhjelm (Paris, 1888), lines 38-45. 
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GUERRI’S LEG OF VENISON: TRAGIC AND COMIC 
IN THE CHANSONS DE GESTE 
By Norman SusskinD 





THE INCIDENT to be discussed here takes place toward the middle 
of the Old French epic Raoul de Cambrai.’ The scene is the 
palace of King Louis, where a banquet is in progress. The de- 
scription begins nobly: “Grans fu la cors sus el palais plagnier; / 
As hautes tables sient li chevalier.” but descending rapidly from 
that lofty stylistic plane, the author reveals that a mistake has 
been made in the seating arrangements: “El seneschal ot mout 
ge ensaignier.” The seneschal has placed members of two feuding 
families at the same table. As the food is served, another blunder 
is committed, less obvious but more fateful: “G. aportent .j. mes 
de cerf plenier,/ Le plus maistre os de la cuisse derier.” A large 
leg of venison is set before one of these knights, who is known 
for his irascibility and impetuousness, and whose temper has al- 
ready come very close to erupting. The suggestion provided by 
his perfectly claviform portion of meat triggers an uncontrollable 
reaction: “G. le vit, ne vost plus atargier:/ Ens en la temple en 
feri ci B.” He uses the leg to clout one of his dinner partners. 

This passage, taken out of context and considered by the 
modern reader, cannot fail to have a somewhat farcical effect, 
and there is good reason to believe that it struck its medieval 
audience in exactly that way. Many consistently comic situations 
can be identified in the chansons de geste. Usually, a minor 
infraction of the epic’s rules for knightly behavior is involved. 
Among such peccadillos, for example, we find over-indulgence 
in food and drink or of the appetite for female companionship’, 
failure to live up to standards of splendor in one’s ferrous and 
non-ferrous attire*, use of persuasion rather than force in battle‘, 


1. ed. P. Meyer & A. Longnon (Paris, 1882). 

2. In the Prise d’Orange, when Guillaume’s love for Orable has placed 
him and his companions in deadly peril, his nephew, Guielin, says to him- 
“Ten soloit dire Guillelme Fierebrace;/ Or dira Pen Guillelme l’amiable.” 
(vv. 561-2). 

3. In Aiol, the hero’s appearance in tarnished armor and on an ancient nag 
causes him to be ridiculed every time he enters a town. 

4. In the Chanson de Saisnes, this happens even to Charlemagne when he 
attempts to convert a Saxon: “ ‘.K.’ dist li paiens, ‘molt sez de serventois,/ 
Ne te faut que viele, assez sez de jouglois.’ ” (vv. 7379-80). 
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and of weapons other than those generally recognized as suitable: 
mainly, the lance and sword. Thus there is humor in Guillaume 
d’Orange’s frequent recourse to his bare fists, and certainly in 
Rainouart’s “tinel”. Even in the Chanson de Roland, when Oli- 
vier, too busy to draw his sword, is slaughtering the enemy with 
the splintered remains of his lance, Roland teases him, saying: 
“Companion, what are you doing? A stick has no place in such a 
battle. Iron and steel are the only effective materials.” 

To return to our passage; if a stick as a weapon could be deem- 
ed ludicrous, how much more so must have been Guerri’s un- 
seemly use of a main course as a cudgel. However, before 
this judgment can be accepted, it is necessary to replace the 
scene in its context. Raoul de Cambrai is not a light-hearted 
work. In no other chanson de geste does catastrophe stalk its 
victims more relentlessly. In none other do tragic flaws doom 
heroes whose essential nobility and dignity are more evident. 
In none other do sacrilege and inhumanity play such important 
roles. 

In events preceding the scene under discussion, a bitterly con- 
tested succession to a fief has led to burning of a convent; death 
of Raoul at the hands of Bernier, his former friend and squire, 
whose mother perished in the blaze; bloody single and mass 
combats; lust for revenge on both sides. Repeatedly, possible 
reconciliation has been blocked by stubborn or rash conduct. Now, 
hostilities have been suspended by order of the emperor, and 
the principals are all together at dinner. This is one more chance 
for a peaceful settlement, but the ill-advised blow struck by 
Guerri, implacable uncle of the dead Raoul, quickly destroys it. 

In view of these circumstances, does it not become necessary 
to revise the original estimate of the scene’s effect? In spite of 
the tradition according to which such moments are comical, are 
the consequences here not too tragic, the surrounding atmosphere 
too sombre? Perhaps no general statement can be made about 
what constitutes humor in the chansons de geste. Individual 
epics range in mood from the sublime to the farcical, so that 
what is laughable in one of them may not be so in another. 

But another item remains to be introduced in evidence. Im- 
mediately preceding the incident in question, there is a moment 
of almost incontestable flippancy. Guerri, finding himself seated 


5. “Co dist Rollant: ‘Cumpainz, que faites vos? / En tel bataille n’ai cure 
de bastun:/ Fers e acers i deit aveir valor.’ ” (vv. 1360-62), 
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near Bernier, becomes enraged: “le sens quida changier”, and is 
about to throw a knife at the latter, when his nephew, Gautier, 
stops him: “ ‘Oncles’ dist il, ‘on vos doit chastoier./Ja ne vos 
coste la viande .j. denier;/ Et tex hom quide sa grant honte 
vengier/ Qi tos esmuet .j. mortel encombrier.’ ” (vv. 4827-30). 

A definitive interpretation of the second of these four verses 
may not be possible. “Coster” can mean ‘to cost’ or ‘to have 
value’; “Viande”, ‘food’ or ‘meat’; “denier” is ubiquitous in ex- 
pressions of value other than monetary®. It seems not unlikely 
that a play on words was intended. There are comparable in- 
stances in other parts of the chanson’. In any case, the equivocal 
nature of the utterance, one meaning of which is ‘Meat is cheap’, 
juxtaposed with the intention of Guerri to carve up his neighbor, 
is Clearly comical. 

That purity of genre was no fetish in medieval literature is 
well known, but in this passage from Raoul de Cambrai I believe 
we have an illustration of how close, even interdependent, the 
relationship between comedy and tragedy could be. Following 
his sally of verse 4828, Gautier’s tone becomes completely serious, 
and his advice to his uncle is really a presage of the violence and 
grief soon to ensue. In the next four verses we are treated to 
the spectacle provided by Guerri’s impetuousness, but the mirth 
it evokes must be short-lived, for the result of the ludicrous blow 
is itself far from laughable: “De ci a los le fist la char percier.’ 
Tout le viaire le fist de sanc raier.” (vv. 4835-6). Finally we 
learn that Bernier’s outrage and wrath are caused not so much 
by his physical injury as by the impropriety of the thing; the 
fact that such a degrading scene was witnessed by all the knights 
present: “Voit le B., le sens cuida changier,/ car veu l’orent ie 
vaillant chevalier/ Et por ice q’ils isent au mengier.” (vv. 4837- 
9). 

The passage contains a rapid alternation of moods which, if not 
typical, is at least indicative of a style encountered throughout the 
chansons de geste. Certainly, the central incident discussed here 
might, in another chanson, have provided an interlude of unal- 
loyed fun, whereas in Raoul de Cambrai it is pervaded by bitter- 
ness and is catastrophic in its immediate consequences. But it is 
humor nevertheless. 


6. “No gatre deu ne valent un denier.” (Aspremont, v. 9040). 
7. Cf. vv. 3892-5, 5037-8. 
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In his article “Humor and People in Twelfth Century France’” 
Ronald N. Walpole says of the epic cycle of Guillaume d’Orange 
that naturalness of portraiture in Rainouart and Guillaume “gives 
to the trivial, the vulgar and the comic, as to the sublime, the 
place they have in life.” And this place is not apart; it is inex- 
tricable from most of the events we regard as tragic and all the 
characters we regard as noble. In Raoul de Cambrai and in most 
other first-rate epics, the author, not through laxity, but as a 
conscious and ingenious artist, has worked an integration of comic 
and tragic which constitutes an element of realism. This realism 
is dependent not only on description of the commonplace or on 
adherence to verisimilitude, but also on a balance struck in the 
characters of the epic heroes, who are possessed of amusing 
foibles along with their awesome prowess and great devotion. 
The balance makes them human and capable of arousing a sym- 
pathy that cannot be felt for mere prodigies. Without it, neither 
the medieval audience’s thirst for marvels nor that of the modern 
scholar for historical documents could account for the popularity 
or the permanence of the chanson de geste as literature. 





Tue Ouro Strate University 





8. Romance Philology, XI (1958), 210-225 
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ARTHUR’S GOLDEN DRAGON 
By WituraM N. Ferris 
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IN HIS ILLUSTRATED work on heraldry, C. W. Scott-Giles* shows 
the prominence of the emblematic dragon in the British Isles 
from the time of the Roman Conquest down to the present day. 

The same author traces unfalteringly the history of the dragon 
standard of the Roman cohort from its Dacian origin to Britain, 
but loses sight of this dragon with the advent of the amorphous 
pre-Arthurian kings and Arthur himself. When the dragon once 
more appears on substantial historical ground, it emerges in two 
colors: the dragon of Wessex is gold,? the Tudor or Welsh 
dragon is red.* A common Roman source for the two dragons 
has not been definitely established, but some Celticists argue for 
an original Welsh dragon of “ruddy gold.”™ 

Legend has consistently associated Arthur with a golden dra- 
gon. Scott-Giles recalls the legend that “Uther the father cf 
Arthur saw two golden dragons in the sky and took them as an 
omen that he should attain to the Kingship. He subsequently 
caused two such dragons to be made and dedicated one to the 
church at Winchester, while the other he bore as his standard in 
battle.”® At this point the author noted above remarks that Ar- 
thur’s title of Pendragon (head of a dragon) suggests the use of 
the emblem as some kind of crest. It is here that we believe fur- 
ther comment is in order. 

In at least four manuscripts Arthur is mentioned in connection 
with a golden dragon standard whose function is to designate 
a haven for soldiers wounded in the thick of battle. Interestingly 
enough, all four manuscripts mention this while their authors 
are describing Arthur’s preparatory plans for a battle with the 
Roman forces in a Burgundian glen. A scrutiny of the account 
in the several renditions is rewarding. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth’ records that to the rear of his fighting 


1. Romance of Heraldry (London and New York, 1951). 

2. fdtd., p.' 25. 3. Idid., p. 18. 

4, Ibid, p. 23. 5. Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

6. The Historia Regum Brittanie of Geoffrey of Monmouth, ed. Acton 
Griscom, together with a literal translation of the Welsh manuscript no, LXI of 
Jesus College, Oxford by Robert Ellis Jones (London, 1929). 
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men, Arthur took up a position with one legion gathered about 
his person. In the vicinity of the King a gold dragon that he had 
for a standard was set up to attract the attention of all the fight- 
ing men who had suffered wounds at the hands of the enemy. 
Other detailed description is jacking except that this area to the 
rear is vaguely referred to as a camp. (“Ipse quoque rex post hos 
elegit sibi & legioni uni quam sibi adesse affectaverat locum quen- 
dam quo aureum draconem infixit. quem pro uexillo habebat. ubi 
uulnerati & fatigati si necessitas compulisset quasi ad castrum dif- 
fugissent.”)* 

Another scribe relating this incident is John of Canterbury*® 
who repeats in Anglo-Norman what Geoffrey had recorded in 
Latin, but adds to his predecessor’s description. According to this 
scribe, Arthur ordered a pavilion pitched behind the lines, and 
on the top of this structure was affixed a golden dragon. How- 
ever, in this account, the pavilion had a double purpose. Not 
only was it intended for Arthur’s wounded but it also provided 
a place where Roman prisoners could be led pursuant to their 
capture. (“Puis ad ordiné un lyu e paviliun fichi sur ki en le 
sumet estoyt mis un dragun de oer en ki si mester ussent Ics 
navurés se puissent mettre pur refu seur avoir, e les prisuns si 
par cas preysent des Romeyns ilukes mener.”)° 

The Welsh Brut y Brenhinedd” in the fifteenth century re- 
peats: “And behind all these was Arthur with a legion of men. 
And he had the image of a dragon placed before him for this 
was a sign from Arthur to draw the wounded men to it.”” A 
similar statement is found in the Welsh manuscript no. LXI of 
Jesus College, Oxford.” 

It is apparent then that in a continuing tradition, Arthur’s 
golden dragon was employed on the battlefield, not as a standard 
to be borne at the head of a thundering charge, but as a rear 
area insigne for a kind of field hospital for the wounded to ap- 
proach for rest and the care of sustained injuries. John of Canter- 
bury assigns the dragon an additional purpose, that of designating 
the prisoner of war camp. However, the Anglo-Norman scribe 
is alone in this regard. The matter of sources for the various 


7. Ibid., p. 483. 8. British Museum, Harleian MS, 636. 

9. lbid., folio 26. 

10. Brut y Brenhinedd, ed. and trans. by John Jay Perry (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1937). 

11, [did., p. 184. 12. Op. cit., p. 482. 
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manuscripts and the inferences that might be drawn from the 
presence of a golden dragon are tempting subjects, but must be 
studied elsewhere. What is certain is that repeated references 
show a golden dragon was employed by Arthur to designate his 
aid station in much the same manner that a red cross signifies a 
center of medical care in modern warfare. 

BetTHany CoLLEGE 

Betuany, West ViRGINIA 
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OLD FRENCH HUGE, HUCHE 
By P. N. Frum 
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THE REW gives *hutica, which is of obscure origin, as the ety- 
mon for both OF huge and huche.’ Since hutica is first attested in 
the Capitulare de Villis (ca. 800) and elsewhere, we may dis- 
pense with the asterisk on the REW entry. 

Von Wartburg’s entry in the FEW reads in part as follows: 

HUTICA truhe 

Fr. huche f£. “coffre ot Von serre de l’argent, des joyaux, 
des vétements, etc.; grand coffre de bois servant 4 pétrir 
ou 4 serrer le pain’) (Seit QLivre, auch Hav; Guernes 
SThomas; Chrestien; Gerbert; Kraus 24; Goub), afr. 
mfr. huge (12. jh.-1532, besonders wallon. flandr. pik., 
Gdf; Fr Angier; RF 10, 622; NphM 41, 109; Haust 
Rég 1; Dex; Cohen Rég; Molin), Auce (Beaum Cout- 
1399), wiche (hap. 13. jh.), wiche (1260), Auiche (1271- 
1375), .... Speziell und sekundar.— ... Afr. huiche 
du fiel “vésicule biliaire”. . . . Ablt— . . .—Apik. 
hugier “menuisier qui fait des huches” (13.-16. jh.), afr. 
mfr. huichier (1226-1383; 1590), ... aflandr. hugerie 
(1360-1669),... 2 

The presence of the i in the spelling variants wiche, uiche, and 
huiche causes this writer to question their derivation from Autica. 
Phonologically, of course, the derivation of both huge and huche 
from hutica is quite possible, but it is by no means probable. 

In Baxter’s Medieval Latin W ord-List we find the word hugia, 
which is translated as ‘chest’ or ‘hutch.”* Unfortunately, this word 
list makes no attempt to provide etymologies for any of the 
items included in the list. The dates of occurrence of hugia are 
given as 1178 and 1190. All items in the list are based upon 
British and Irish sources only. 

From the OED we read: 


1. Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, 3rd 
ed. (Heidelberg: Winter, 1935). 

2. Walther von Wartburg, Franzdsisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (Basel: 
Helbing und Lichtenhahn, 1951), 1V, 519 et seq. 

3. J. H. Baxter and Charles Johnson, Medieval Latin Word-List from 
British and Irish Sources (London: Humphrey Milford, 1934). 
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Houtcu sb. Forms: 4-6 huche, (4 houche, 4-5, 4-5 hucch 
(e,...)....In ME., hucche ran together more or less 


with whucche, whicche: —OE. hwicce in the same sense: 
4 






















According to Toller the common meaning of Awicce is ‘box’ or 
‘chest.”” 

Thus we have two words, OE Awicce and ML hugia, both of 
which have approximately the same meaning. In place of Autica 
as the common etymon for OF Auge and huche, this writer sug- 
gests that Auge may simply be a twelfth century (?) loanword 
from ML hugia and that huche (wiche, uiche, or huiche) may be 
either a loanword or derivation from late OE Awicce or from 
early ME hucche (whucche, whicche). 


UNIvERsITY OF ARKANSAS 


4. The Oxford English Dictionary, ed. J. A. H. Murray (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1933), V, 478a. 

5. An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Supplement), ed. T. N. Toller (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, n.d.), p. 581a. 
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NOTES ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF SEVERAL FRENCH 
WORDS OF GERMANIC ORIGIN 


By Ratpxw Paut pEGoRoG 
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IN A RECENT sTupy of the Scandinavian element in the French 
vocabulary,’ brief mention was made of several French words 
which are very probably not of Scandinavian origin notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are held to be so by some lexicographers. 
In the present paper, I shall deal with the words in question ia 
greater detail.’ 

Fr. haler, v. tr. ‘to tow, haul, heave’, first attested in a twelfth- 
century work, La vie de Saint Gilles, v. 887 (DG, s.v. haler) 
has been traced to an ON hala by the REW 3997, Larousse, DG, 
Saggau, p. 106, Gamillscheg and Valkhoff.* Since Aaler occurs 

1. R. P. deGorog, The Scandinavian Element in French and Norman 
(New York: Bookman Associates, 1958), p. 62. 

2. The following works have been abbreviated in the text of this paper: 
Alessio = Giovanni Alessio, Grammatica storica francese, 1 (Bari, 1951); 
Bloch = Oscar Bloch and Walther von Wartburg, Dictionnaire étymologique 
de la langue francaise (Paris, 1950); Dauzat = Albert Dauzat, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue francaise, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1946); DG = A. Hatz- 
feld, A. Darmesteter and A. Thomas, Dictionnaire général de la langue fran- 
¢aise (Paris, 1892-1900); Falk-Torp = Hjalmar Falk and Alf Torp, Nor- 
wegisch-Danisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (Heidelberg, 1910); Frahm 
=W. Frahm, Das Meer und die Seefahrt in der altfranzisischen Literatur 
(Gottingen, 1914); Franck = Franck’s Etymologisch Woordenboek der Neder- 
landische Taal, ed. Dr. N. Van Wijk (The Hague, 1929); Gamillscheg = 
Emil Gamillscheg, Etymologisches Waorterbuch der franzisischen Sprache 
(Heidelberg, 1928); Hellquist = Elof Hellquist, Svensk etymologisk ordbok, 
3rd ed. (Lund, 1948); Kemna = K. Kemna, Der Begriff “Schiff? im Fran- 
zésischen (Marburg, 1901); Larousse = Nouveau Larousse illusiré (Paris, 
n.d.); Littré = Emile Littré, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise (Paris, 
1873); OED = A New English Dictionary, ed. James Murray (Oxford, 
1888-1928); REW = W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Wérter- 
buch, 3rd ed. (Heidelberg, 1935); Saggau = R. Saggau, Die Benennungen 
der Schiffsteile und Schiffsgerate im Neufranzisischen (Kiel, 1905); and 
Valkhoff = Marius Valkhoff, Les mots francais @ origine néerlandoise (Amers- 
foort, 1931). 

3. The use of the unstarred form fala could be criticized, since the word 
is not attested for the earlier stages of the Scandinavian languages. Hellquist, 
s.v. hala, gives the seventeenth century as the earliest appearance of the word 
in Swedish as a nautica! term. A Scandinavian source of Fr. Aaler is also given 
by Charles Guerlin de Guer, Le parler populaire dans la commune de Theon 
(Calvados), Ecole pratique des hautes études, Fasc. 136 (Paris, 1901). 
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in the local patois of La Hague and in the Eure, where it has 
replaced Fr. tirer, Valkhoff states that the ON etymon hala is 
more probable than ODu. halen. Littré’s etymology leads the 
reader to believe that the French word is from Sp. Aalar, whereas 
the opposite is true. The Scandinavian lexicographers inform us 
that the word did not exist in the older Scandinavian languages 
and that Swed. Aala, Dan. and Norw. hale are loans from Low 
German or Dutch (Hellquist, s.v. Aala, Falk-Torp, s.v. hale). 
Cf. Bloch and Dauzat for a similar view. Eng. to hale, which 
has been replaced by to haul, is an adaptation of OF Aaler, which 
the OED, s.v. hale, v.1 derives from OFrk. halon, of the same 
family as OHG halén, holén from which Ger. holen ‘to fetch, 
haul’ is derived. 

Fr. hisser, v.tr. ‘to hoist’, first attested in French in the six- 
teenth century, has been traced to the Scandinavian languages by 
the DG and the REW 4119. However, according to Falk-Torp, 
s.v. Aisse and Hellquist, s.v. hissa, the Danish, Norwegian and 
Swedish words meaning ‘to hoist’ are of Low German origin. 
Swed. Aissa is first attested in 1544, and there is no evidence that 
the root existed in the Scandinavian languages in Viking times. 
The OED, s.v. hoise states that the English examples from 1490 
are apparently the earliest attested forms of the word. The French 
word spread to Spain, Portugal and Italy, whence the forms 
izar, icar and issare. Cf. also Bloch, Dauzat and Valkhoff, the first 
of whom traces the word to Low German, whereas the others 
derive our word from Dutch /ijsen. The earliest French spelling 
of the word was inse, in the imperative form, in Rabelais (cf. 
Bloch and the DG). 

Fr. Jof, s.m. ‘windward side of ship, luff’, first attested in Wace, 
Roman de Brut: “Li un s’esforcent al vindas / Li autre al lof” 
has been traced to Old Norse by the REW 5102, Dauzat, Alessio, 
p. 294, DG and Valkhoff. Since the word occurs in a twelfth- 
century Norman work, Valkhoff prefers the Norse etymon */of 
to Du. loef ‘angle de la grande voile tournée par le vent’, even 
though this meaning is also found in Old French. However there 
is no evidence of the word in Old Norse, and the modern Danish 
and Swedish forms are of Dutch origin (Falk-Torp, s.v. lux, 
Hellquist, s.v. Jov, 3). The OED, s.v. luff, states that early ME 
lof and loof are apparently adaptations of OF /of, related to Du. 
loef, but that the ultimate etymology is uncertain. Bloch prefers 
a Dutch source since the word is not attested in Old Norse. Al- 
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though all available evidence seems to argue against the Oid 
Norse origin of the word, it is perhaps of some significance that 
the word first appeared in an Old French text in an area where 
Viking influence was strong; moreover the same line of verse 
includes OF vindas which is of Old Norse origin.* A fact not 
mentioned in the treatment of Fr. lof is the fact that the word 
occurs in Finnish, namely, /wovia ‘to sail against the wind’ and 
this must certainly be derived from Sw. lova ‘to sail against the 
wind’, a word which Hellquist, s.v. lov, 3 derives from Du. loe- 
ven. Finnish luovia must be considerably old, since the change 
of [o] > [uo] has taken place. Cf. Finnish luostari ‘cloister’, 
from Sw. 4loster, with simplification of the [kl-] initial group 
to [1]. However, just as the Sw. 4loster introduced into Finland 
was ultimately of Latin origin, Sw. ova of Dutch origin could 
have been introduced into Finland early enough for the change 
of [o] > [uo] to have taken place. 

Fr. turbot, s.m. ‘turbot’, attested in the form tourbout in 
the twelfth century (Bloch, Dauzat, DG) has been traced to a 
Scandinavian source by the REW 8795, Bloch, Dauzat, DG, 
Frahm, p. 24, and W. von Wartburg, Evolution et structure de 
la langue francaise, 2nd ed., p. 64. Bloch tells us that the second 
part of turbot contains the equivalent of Du. butte, Ger. Butt 
‘brill?’ (Fr. darbue), and that the same fish is called Dornbutt in 
German. He goes on to state that the French forms correspond 
exactly to an ON *born-butr, which, although it is not attested, 
may be supposed. It is impossible to accept Bloch’s hypothesis 
since there is no evidence of the final element Jutr (in which -r 
evidently represents a flexional ending). Hellquist, s.v. dutta, 
states that this word is a loan from Low German dutt(e). ON 
born ‘thorn’, the first element in Bloch’s hypothetical form is, of 
course, attested in the older stages of the Scandinavian languages, 
but there seems to be no justification for reconstructing such a 
form as *born-butr when there is no trace of *butr in Old Norse. 
Cf. the etymology in the OED, s.v. turbot, which is derived from 
the French word, which in turn is said to be perhaps a derivative 
of Latin turbo ‘top’ because of the shape of the fish in question. 

4. OF vindas and Fr. guindas are derived from ON vind-dss ‘windlass’. The 
word is discussed by Saggau, p. 129, Dauzat, s.v. guinder, F. Brunot, Histoire 
de la langue frangaise des origines 4 1900 (Paris, 1924), 1, 287; the OED, 
s.v. windlass, the DG, H. Falk, “Altnordisches Seewesen”, Wérter und Sachen, 
IV (Heidelberg, 1912), p. 81, and R. P. deGorog, T'he Scandinavian Element 
in French and Norman, p. 73. 
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Fr. yole, s.f. ‘gig, skiff, yawl’, first attested in the Dictionnaire 
de Trévoux in 1721 where it is defined as a type of ship used by 
the Danes and the Russians, is derived by Valkhoff on the basis 
of Trevoux’s definition from Danish jolle. Dauzat and Kemna, 
who cites an eighteenth-century German definition: “ein . . . 
Fahrzeug . . . in Norwegen und Moskau viel gebrauchlich” also 
trace the word to Scandinavia, without going any further. How- 
ever, Falk-Torp, s.v. jolle and Hellquist, s.v. julle derive the 
Danish and Swedish forms from Middle Low German jolle, 
which itself is of unknown origin. Franck, s.v. jol states that the 
Low German word has been attested since 1520, and that Du. 
jol is usually taken to be a word originally of Low German 
origin; he adds, however, that reports in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries that jol, jolle and jelle were used to desig- 
nate a Scandinavian and Russian type of ship make this uncertain. 
Cf. the form from ca. 1733 iole de Norvége cited by Bloch, s.v. 
yole, where the French word is taken to be a loan from Dano- 
Norwegian jolle, which in turn is believed to be from Middle 
Dutch jolle. English yaw] (OED, s.v. yawl, sb. 1) was first at- 
tested in 1670, and is stated to be apparently an adaptation of 
Middle Low German jolle or Dutch jol, of unknown origin. 
Kemna’s suggestion, s.v. Jolle of ON &jéll ‘ship’ as the possible 
source is phonetically difficult to accept, and no such connection 
is mentioned by Hellquist or by Falk-Torp. 
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THE FAILURE OF DICTATED LANGUAGE RULES 
AND LINGUISTIC “DADAISM” 
IN SURSILVAN 


By Micuaet S. Pincus 
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IN THAT PaRT of Switzerland where the Sursilvan dialect is spok- 
en, the recent orthographical dispute over de and da seems to 
have been settled by a solution satisfactory to the vast majority of 
Sursilvan speakers.’ There are several aspects of the debate, how- 
ever, that must still be brought into consideration. Perhaps the 
most significant of the many conclusions that may be drawn 1s 
the further affirmation that a language cannot and should not 
be dictated in a highly arbitrary and artificial manner. 

The problem of de and da has been in existence for some 
time,” but assumed major proportions in the spring of 1958 when 
a group of young scholars arbitrarily made a change in a new 
Sursilvan-German dictionary then being published. This arbitrary 
action removed all forms of the preposition de from the dictionary 
and replaced them with the corresponding forms of da. Immc- 
diately, a furious reaction arose against this new style of “Dada- 
ism,” with the final result that de forms were restored to the 
dictionary through the decision of a joint meeting of the two 
main cultural societies, “La Romania” and “La Renania.” 

Perhaps the most famous analogous example of a “dictated” 
language took place in France of the seventeenth century, thé 
famous “Affaire car.” According to Brunot, the affair was begun 
by Malherbe who, for some reason, “. . . [avait] conceu une telle 
colére, qu’il s’en plaignoit 4 tout le monde. . . .”* Support prompt- 

1. Sursilvan is the dominant dialect (Sutsilvan and Engadine are the other 
main dialects) of the Raeto-Romance or Romansh language, the fourth official 
tongue of Switzerland. Romansh is spoken by approximately 49,000 people 
(1950 figures) living in the mountain valleys near the headwaters of the Rhine. 
Sursilvan, spoken by some 18,000 people, is the dialect closest to Latin and 
thus tends to be of more interest to Romance scholars, although all three 
dialects show great corruption from German and Italian. (Figures from P. 
Flurin Maissen, O. S. B., “Problems ortografics e sintactics dil lungatg de 
scartira romontsch” [Mustér, 1958; mimeographed pamphlet], p. 19.) 

2. Giachen Caspar Muoth mentions the problem briefly in his Normas 
ortograficas (Chur, 1888). 

3. Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise (Paris: Librairie Ar- 
mand Colin, 1909), III, p. 386. 
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ly rallied to both sides, with Voiture one of the chief defenders. 
The debate quickly came into the public domain through pamph- 
lets and satires.‘ Gomberville, one of the more ardent enemies 
of car, wrote his Polexandre with but one use of the word, ac- 
cording to the count of Vaugelas, but soon decided that such a 
position was futile and returned to the use of car in his subse- 
quent works.” The Sursilvan literati found themselves in a very 
similar situation with the sudden removal of the de forms. 

There could be some justification for the elimination of the 
de forms if we accept the common speech of the people. One of 
the most recent grammars of Sursilvan states that the sound of 
the unaccented e and a are identical, roughly equivalent to the 
unaccented German e.° Thus, de and da sound the same. The 
editors of the dictionary ignored, however, the etymological im- 
portance of and distinctions between the two prepositions, as well 
as the written literature and the more formal speech of pulpit 
and radio. 

The preposition da comes from the Latin ab and ad, pre- 
fixed by de. The initial d- is in some cases derived from a 
pleonastic or “euphonic” d, peculiar to the Sursilvan language 
(Disla<Insula, dartugl<articulum). This preposition is found 
in its compound forms dal, dalla, dals, and dallas, and as dad 
before a word beginning with a vowel. De is a direct derivation 
from the Latin de, and is found as dil, della, dils, dellas, and ded. 

The uses of the two prepositions are definitely distinct. Da 
is used to form the passive, and to express point of departure 
(time and place), origin, and separation. “En tuts ils auters cass 


4. The wide-spread interest in the subject is reflected in Saint-Evremond’s 
play, La Comédie des académistes pour la réformation de la langue frangatse 
(1643), in which is offered this “Resolution of the Academy”: 

Grace 4 Dieu, compagnons, la divine Assemblée 

A si bien reiissy, que la langue est reglée. 

Nous avons retranché ces vieux et rudes mots 

Introduits autrefois par les barbares Gots; 

Nous les avons ostés, et, de pleine puissance, 

Faisons aux escrivains une juste defense, 

Qui devra leur servir d’une trés forte loy, 

Qu’ils n’usent pour jamais de car ni de pourguoy. 
(Brunot, of. cit., p. 102). 

5. Brunot, p. 386. 

6. Sep Mudest Nay, Lehrbuch der rétoromanischen Sprache (Chur: Jos. 
Casanova’s Erben, 1948), p. viii. 
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duvrar de,” as we are told by Gion Cahannes." The usage is clear, 
although this subject was drawn into the argument to cloud the 
issue. 

The goal of the editors of the dictionary was not to simplify 
grammar, but the simplification of the written language to con- 
form with the spoken language. The lack of distinction between 
the sound of the two words was conceded, although it was pointed 
out that with careful speakers, the distinction is audible: “When 
speaking—fast conversation and unclear—de and da may some- 
times not be of importance. But sometimes it is: in speech, be it 
radio, political platform, church sermon, song, recitation, etc., 
there is a very distinct difference.’”® 

It would seem, then, that almost all evidence was against the 
simplification of the orthography, and that the decision of the 
two cultural groups to continue with the two distinct words was 
the only possible solution. The eventual demise of this linguistic 
“Dadaism” was signaled some two months before the meeting 
of the two societies, for in mid-July the leading newspaper an- 
nounced an “Armistezi De/Da,” stating that its policy was to 
follow the example of the outstanding authors and differentiate 
between the two prepositions. Shortly before this announcement, 
the other newspaper, which was a strong proponent of the single 
form, found itself in an awkward and ironic situation when it 
was forced by the rules of the press to print a speech of the 
State Governor exactly as he had written it, including his use 
of de. 

The Sursilvan version of Dadaism was a short-lived attempt 
to make an artificial change in the language. It suffered as crush- 
ing a defeat as the attempted supression of car in seventeenth 
century France, and showed us once again the futility of arbitrary 
dicta concerning language. 
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7. Gion Cahannes, Emprova de metter sin pantun de e da (Glion: Stampa 
Moriz Maggi, 1944), pp. 1, 14. 

8. Quoted from a letter of 17 July, 1958, from Dr. Augustin Maissen, 
formerly of the Library of Congress. 
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